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a BLITBRALTR DB. 


LET ME GO HOME, 


“ Let me go home !”"—'tis a plaintive cry 
On the wayward path of infancy ; 

The truant is wearied and bramble-torn, 
And it longs in a mother’s arms to mourn, 
And to feel its troubles hushed to sleep, 
Where a mother’s love its watch shall keep. 
‘“‘ Rest, child, rest! and never more 
Wander away from thy father’s door.” 





“Let me go home !”"—'tis the lost one’s cry; 
«Let me go home—go home to die !” 

The traitor who robb’d her of maiden fame 
Has cast her forthto a life of shame ; 
And the knawing tooth of gaunt despair 
Preys on a cheek no longer fair. 

Let the erring one in; 

Open gates to the Magdalen. 


” 


‘Let me go home !”"—’tis the exile’s prayer— 
O what to him is the balmy air 

Of the genial south, when far away 

His fond wife weeps and his children play, 
Where the snows of the north are on the track 
O’er which the look’d-for comes not hack ! 

He comes ! and brightly the hearth shall burn 
To light the joy of that blest return. 


«Let me go home !”—from the wanderer’s breast 
Burst the Teoning sigh of the soul's unrest : 

Long hath he roam’d through cowntries strange, 
Breaking ties in the love of change ; 

One, long forgot, hath his pride unmann’d— 

He would make his grave in his native land. 
Through a ruin‘d hall the night-winds sweep, 

As we lay him down where his fathers sleep. 


‘‘Let me go home !""—“ Poor outcast, say, 

Hast thou ahome?” “Yes, a house of clay— 
Wherever my faltering feet shall fail, 

There my life shall end its mournful tale ; 

And they’ll make me a home, and I'll there abide, 
Nor envy the homes of living pride: 

Let me go home—to Him who gave 

Yet another home—beyond the grave !” 


THE SONG OF THE SUMMER WIND. 


I go, I go, where the rose-buds peep, 

That are fann’d by my breath to their fragrant sleep, 
Where the lily white in its paleness lies, 

And drinks in light from the violet’s eyes. 





I go, I go, where the wild flowers bloom, 

In the valley deep, in the evening’s gloom ; 
When the sun retires from the crimson west, 
And his last ray falls on the mountain’s breast. 


I go, I go, o’er the ocean’s waves, 

When the sunlight sleeps in its lonely caves; 
When a noon-tide stillness is on the sea, 
*Tis a glorious beautiful hour for me. 


I go, I go, o’er the desert waste, 

Where the pilgrim pursues his journey in haste ; 
Where the gushing spring is a precious prize, 

As it meets the weary wanderer’s eyes. 


I go, I go, where the maiden fair 

Wreathes the summer-flowers in her lovely hair, 
And her brow is fann’d as I wander past, 

And a brighter smile o'er her cheek 1s cast. 


I go, I go, where the pale moon-light 

Invites the flowers their rest at night ; 

And I shake from their leaves the drops of dew 
That have borrowed from heaven their beautiful hue 


1 go, I go, o’er the world abroad, 
For I love the boundless works of God ; 
And my song is heard o’er the land and sea, 
And the wide green earth rejoices in me! 
—$—$—$————— a 
THE MAN WITHOUT MONEY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘“‘MEMORIES OF GIBRALTAR,” &c. &c. 

The man without money is a noun of multitude, abounding in our metropo- 
lis. He belongs to a genus which produces many varieties. The first which 
I shall select for attention is that elderly gentleman, just turning the corner of 
the Quadrant—he with the blue coat and bright buttons, pepper-and-salt trou- 
sers, buff waistcoat, hat of the true city cut, thick soles, square toes, umbrella, 
and a white bolster by way of acravat. Do you observe with what a true bu- 
siness-air he plods along ? Now he stops and consults his watch—it wants 
five minutes to five o’clock. See! he hurries on, planting his umbrella firmly 
but carefully at every step, because he has a bottle hidden in its folds, which 
any imprudence might destroy. He is to dine at five with the family of a poor 

entleman ; for he, despite his commercial appearance, and warm ‘well to 
fo pattern, has neither money himself, nor has he any concern with those who 
have. He lives upon the needy,making their wants subservient to his own ex- 
istence. That man was once rich, but he has Jong been poor. He was a mer- 
chant upon a large scale—he is ostensibly a dealer ona smal! one. He trades 
in wine, spirits, Guinness’s porter, and Burton ale ; that is, he takes orders for 
an established house, and acts as petty agent. His real occupation is to dis- 
count bills of short dates to the genteel needy, upon whom he presses his 
goods as part payment, and renews their acceptances from month to month in 
part, at compound interest. Woto the wretch whose necessities force him 
into such clutches, though but five pounds, for before he escape again he will 
find his liabilities swollen to a hundred, and his condition otherwise not a jot 
amended. 

Besides this, he holds a dinner book, in which he registers his self-formed en- 
gagements, for he boasts the right of being that horrible nuisance, a privileged 
person. By way, however, of propitiating his enforced entertainers, he ocea- 
sionally presents the lady of the house with the munificent gift of a‘ pint of 
port,”’ enhanced by his own convevance, or with some game, rescued from the 
condemned refuse of acellar-dealer’s store, in that delicate state of high keep- 


ing which has restored to it the power of locomotion 

His victims prepare for his reception with a constancy of endurance that 
would have immortalized their martyrdom in the earliest ages ; and, true to his 
threat, he arrives exactly at the appointed hour. With what rich self-compla- 


cency he congratulates all present upon the happy leisure that affords them the 


gratification of his society! With what nonchalant ease he inquires into the 
quality of the approaching meal, assumes the direction of the salad, or regu- 
lates the airing of the wine, while spreading his damp handkerchief before the 
fire, he descants upon the regularity of his habits, the vigour of his constita- 
tion, and the youthful taste that enables him still to appreciate the society “ of a 
foine woman.” 

At table he produces a stale roll carefully enfolded in a handkerchief—he de- 
scants upon the dyspeptic qualities of bread newly baked—exhibits a large de- 
velopment of the animal bumps in his epicurean age ge ge 
gratuitous instructions to the carver—censures the choice or cooking of the 
viands—and commits a sequence of soleci-ms both in good-breeding and good- 
nature. 

The dinner over, and his inner man unwillingly consoled, he inflicts upon his 


as to the face of their relentless persecutor ; and should their fatigued atten- 


indignation. 


science worthy the occupation of masculine vigour. He opens, as he says, in 
the style of Philidor, but is nevertheless astounded to find himself disgraceful- 
ly defeated by a tyro in a dozen moves. 

He takes a hand at whist, wins a sovereign, pockets the money, and remains 
chuckling, prosing, and sipping his punch until three inthe morning. He loses 
a shilling, and unceremoniously breaks up the table, declaring that ‘* upon prin- 
ciple” he ‘* never pursues bad luck,” and departs in haste at nine in the even- 
ing. Happy are they whose good fortune rids them so easily of the unwel- 
come intruder. 

On his way home to his garret in Rag-court, Oxford-street, chosen in order 
that he may boast among strangers of his lodgings in the west, he drops in at 
the British, or the Blue Posts, Haymarket; there he finds some talkative twad- 
dler, who is glad to pay a listener,or some saturnine lethargist, who will pay for 
being twaddled to ; so every way he is sure of being treated. 

It must not be thought, however, that our hero never returns in kind the din- 
ners which he so constantly appropriates, for that would be to do him gross in- 
justice. He pays back such compliments, as many men pay their commercial 
debts, at the rate of a penny in the pound, and so as to yield him future inte- 
rest, either in the shape of order or invitations. His privileged cronies he in- 
vites to pot-luck with him in his garret. Here he regales them with a third 
share of half a pound of cold beef from Thomas's, which he purchases as he 
passes from the city, and produces, folded in a doubtful newspaper, from the 
mysterious depths of his great-coat pocket ; to this he adds potatoes, boiled 
with the most elaborate art in his shaving-pot, which, with a couple of hard 
rolls, a pewter pint of porter, and the collected drainings of many bottles, de- 
canted into a multum in parvo receiver, and passing under the generic name 
of spirits, or wine, completes the delicate and recherché repast. Fortunately 
the adjuncts are of so satisfactory a nature that the appetite is appeased with- 
out the infliction of any very extraordinary inroads into the material provision ; 
were it otherwise the wretched object who stands shivering ina corner, a peri- 
patetic monument of famine and misery, ycleped by courtesy “the servant 
John,” and whose province it is to carry goods to customers,would fare but sad- 
ly ; but under propitious circumstances he obtains his full share, and dines lux- 
uriously upon the leavings of the visitor. 

His unfamiliar victims, or those whom he desires to lure, he invites by card 
at a fortnight’s notice, and appoints the place of entertainment at a second-rate 
boarding-house, which he serves with wine, and where, in return for the custom 
of the inmates, he contracts for his guests like cattle, at so much per head for 
a given number of annual feeds. Here he puts on airs, wears silk stockings, 
or imitations, clips his words, is extra pompous, and talks oracularly of city 
men and ministers. 

During dinner he angles for orders, sports his wine like a nabob among his 
favoured few, and sends his decanter to hob-nob where he discerns an incipi- 
ent nibble 

When the cloth is drawn, and the rest departed, he draws his party into a 
knot, places a fresh bottle on the table, and prepares “to be comfortable.” 
The wine proves good, he proposes to oblige his “ excellent friend on his right” 
with a dozen from the particular bin, and the order-book magnetically springs 
forth. The visitors are booked—one, two, three, are down already—and, how 
fortunate! ‘quite by accident,” he has stamps in his pocket-book, and “ has 
no objection” to draw a bill to accommodate, provided half the amount above 
the value of the wine may be forhis ownuse. Then comes the strong tempta- 
tion. Home wants are thought of ; there is no cautious wife present to ven- 
ture an admonitory veto ; the blanks are filled in, and,as the “ kind host” hands 
over the papers for signature, he promises to turn them into cash early on the 
following day. The bottle and the business are concluded together; the en- 
tertainer proposes an adjournment to an hotel, where every man shall pay 
Yorkshire fashion, that is, for himself. The motion is carried, with an amend- 
ment, that such a “thorough good fellow” shall be paid for by the company 
Thus he is carried off in triumph to finish the night cost free, and to draw in 
the morning the greater parts of the sums for which his victims have subserib- 
ed their names, chuckling confidently on his skill to palm upon them useless 
goods at his own price, to cover his share of the money, and still to keep 
them debtors—yea, even though they should pay off their acceptance twice 
over. 

Thus he goes on from day to day, accelerating the ruin of the well-born im- 
provident, and heaping coals of fire upon their heads, until, at last, his long- 
enduring dupes, casting aside the thraldom of his bondage, rush into prison to 
escape his persecution, and, by an act of insolvency, to free themselves not 
only fromhis claims, but from those also which his exactions have superin- 
duced. 

That the speculations of our bill-broking advertiser were, however, multifa- 
rious, may be easily imagined incidents in which he was in- 
volved: but as the present purpose isto ¢ voke smiles, not tears, we wil] pass 
over many a nanative of domestic misery recorded against the name of this 
usurious man without money, to one in which his bump of acquisitiveness urg- 
ed him to become a disciple of /a belle passion 

It chanced that, while cogitating over the “Times” at his breakfast, his lit- 
tle black eyes lighted suddenly upon the following 

** To Bachelors.—A widow lady, possessing 2 handsome fortune, natural 
good temper, some personal advantages, and such intellectual acquirements as 
raise her above the common conventions of society, seeks 4 matrimonial part- 
ner of similar endowments. None but (a/! 
a clear rental of, at least, five hundred per am 
will be granted to principals 
most honourable secrecy guaranteed 
Bond Street.” ii 


So were the 


sum, need apply. An interview 


who subscribe the 


Direct, post-paid, to A. B., Post-office, 








On reading this flattering invitation, a change, came over the spirit of ou: 
| broker's dream. Here wasa chance! He arose, looked in the glass, twink- 
led, smiled, attitudinized, tiptoed, and, returning to his seat, writing-case } 
haad, prepared self-complacently to indite his qu ilifications for the vacant p 

1 the advertiser’s household thus 

‘* Madam,—Your invoice” (the word scratched out, and supplied by adv 
tisement,) ‘having come safe to hand, I like the offer, and shall be happ: 
the sample proves as good as the description, to accept the consigment 
receive your orders. By my style you will at once perceive that la 
man; it is hardly, therefore, nece ssary for me to state thatI ama mer 


—(here the writer glanced at a range of empty ick blottles which occupied 
- z j 


gentlemen, uncer fifty, possessing | 


tion falter, he rebukes their involuntary breach of courtesy with unmeasured | our house on the most satisfactory principles. 


His favourite amusement is chess, because he pronounces it to be a game of | &c. &c. 











} 
| 


r real name and address, and the 
; 





the surrounding shelves.) ‘My fortune, though not vested in land, will, © 
trust, prove not inadequate to demand’’—(here he thought of sundry acceptan- 
ces falling duc.)—“ My intelligence enables me to appreciate a lady of your 
sterling value, and with regard to the other”’—(and here he came to a dead 
pause, rose again, practised a few impromptu gymnastics on the stretching sys- 
tem, consulted the glass once more, sighed—for not even his organ of self-ap- 
probation, albeit of the largest developement, could disguise the distressing 
fact that he was both short and rotund—a fact that stared him in the face the 
longer he looked in the shaving-glass. Well, he was not a éali gentleman— 
that could not be contended—he must waive that point. But then his — 
another pause—another glance in the shaving-glass. ‘Under fifty.” “Well, 
forty-nine was under fifty—add nineteen to that. Pshaw! age after forty is 
altogether apocryphal! Another smirk at the reflection, real and mental, and. 


forbearing hosts the ‘thrice told tale,” the hackneyed Joe Miller, the prosy then, to generalize doubtful subjects, he wound up with a commercial 
unincidental narrative, to all and each of which they are as painfully familiar, | flourish, 


“If favoured with your instructions, hope to show that business is dene at. 


Awaiting your communica- 
tion, | subscribe real name and address, as per order, and am, madam, &e. 


Jostas Tactic. 





“No. Albemarle Street.” 

Having superscribed his letter with P. P. very large on the right corner, ous 
hero, whom we shall henceforth term by his assumed name, hastened forth to 
save a penny by depositing it at the office indicated, meaning afterwards to cal& 
at the boarding-house in Albemarle Street, to secure pro tempore, the fictitious 
address. Aptly, however, remembering that his stature and appearance might 
not seem so captivating through the description of any lurking spy as they must 
prove on a personal interview, he turned into the first post-office, and gallantly 
invested the required sum in the matrimonial speculation 

Such glorious abnegation of property was not destined to remain long um- 
fruitful, for that very evening he received a rose-tinted, sweetly-scented billet, 
containing a rendezvous ; but as the sweetest cup often bears likewise gall, so 
did the precious morceau contain a triumph of Machiavelian policy that was as. 
gall to the anxious Josias, for the tactics of the lady proved a match for those 
of Tactic himself. She had fixed the painting gallery at the British Exhibition, 
at the fashionable hour, as the place of meeting, where he was commanded te 
parade himself for approval, while she, mingling amongst the crowd, was to re- 
main, according to pleasure, unknown. His distinguishing insignia was to be « 
large rose, appended to the button-hole, which, as being a flower out of season, 
as well as out of taste for the purpose, was supposed to be of unique selection. 
All hesitation as to compliance with the lady’s will was dismissed by the impe- 
rative admonition, that non-attendance would be construed into a consciousness: 
of demerit, and be resented by future silence. 

Malgré, therefore, certain painful misgivings respecting the impending loss of 
capital, our hero not only transcribed an acquiescent reply, like its predecessox 
post-paid, but also visited Covent Garden Arcade, after market hours, to se- 
cure, at the lowest possible rate, the flower that was, he hoped, to prove te hius 
the emblem of love and victory. 

The morrow came, big with the fate and fortunes of Josias, and redolent of 
odours, borrowed from his landlady’s daughter, and glittering in all the 
of brass buttons, and summer clothing in December, he arrived at the gallery, 
ere yet the clock had chimed the appointed hour. The rooms were still thinly 
peopled, but carriages were fast approaching, and it was possible that a cor 
responding impatience had already attracted thither the star of his destiny. 
Alas, she could recognise him, but he possessed no thread by which to unwind 
the Ariadnean mazes of his conjectures. Still, he stumped forward,—it was 
possible that his presence might awaken a blush—a sidelong glance—a smile 
—or unmask some covert battery of female witchery and consciousness! it was 
probable that the incognita would, either by accident or design, betray herself ® 
and then—what then? why then he went on again, peering under every bonnet 
that indicated its wearer to be of a certain age—smuirking, smiling, and execut- 
ing a thousand apish tricks, to the amusement of some, and te the annoyance: 
of many more. He saw ladies of all sorts and colours, from the hue that rest- 
ed blushingly on the amplitude of his yellow waistcoat, down to the deepest 
blue; there were short and tall, spare and corpulent, plebeian and aristocratic, 
young and old, sentimental and critical, and many more than there is time te 
particularize ; and there were glances shot from laughing eyes, but whether of 
approbation or ridicule our deponent sayeth not,—and the secret of free-masonry 
was not better kept, than that of the incognita. So while Josias’ outward mam 
was still clothed in sunshine, he felt his inmost heart quailing beneath a cloud 
of disappointed hope. When outstaying the departing crowds, lo! he sad- 
denly found himself near a lady of a pale and majestic presence, who wore 
widow's weeds, and was accompanied by two lovely children, clad in the deep-. 
est mourning. 

As the eyes of Tactic fell upon this elegant personage he met a glance fromm 
a pair of splendid orbs, that struck fire on the flinty particles embedded withim 
his breast. He felt that he was in the presence of his unknown, and he re 
mained breathless and motionless, fixing his lack-lustral gaze upon the face of 
the interesting stranger, who looking first at the rose, and then traversing ber 
eyes to the new brutus that crowned his apex, was turning coldly away, when. 
an exclamation from her younger child, ‘‘O mamma, what a beautiful rese ’” 
made her direct her glance once more towards its wearer, who with a bounding 
heart saw, or fancied he saw, a slight gleam of colour mantle her delicate 
cheek, and then a conviction of his own temerity, in venturing to approach @ 
being of such an order, conflicting with his apprehensions lest the childrem 
formed a part of her establishment, were so agitating, that he quivered, gasped, 
and grew deadly pale. , 

«The gentleman is ill, mamma!" exclaimed the elder child. 

“ Are you ill, sir? for you seem greatly affected !” inquired a voice of modn- 
lated melody 

‘‘] am so, madam,” and he attempted a killing look. 

‘Can I do anything to relieve you?” 

«Can you ask that question, madam?” inquired the hero, laying his spread 
hand upon his breast, to the imminent danger of the flower that reposed be- 
neath it 
ir! ejaculated the widow with an unequivocal blush, and a slight gesture 
iteur 
‘] do not intend to offend, madam, but it is impossible to look on so forme a 

,and know her steriimg worth, without 
“Sir, this language is quite an outrage against the rules of—” 
know it, madam, I know it; but [ entreat that you will not permit the 
berance of my joy to prejudice ai 

Poor man!’’ murmured the lady. 

“Js the gentleman mad?’’ asked the half-frighted child. 
away. Jusias kept close beside her 

«“ Will you accept, madam ?” and here he plucked the rose from bis buttem- 
and in prototype caricature of a similar action by an illustrious personage 
towards her future consort, held it towards the object of his wishes. 

I have not the honour of your acquaintanee, sir,’ said the lady, decline 
he proffer 

O say not so, madam !” and here he borrowed and paraphrased one of Shex- 
in Knowles’s oft-repeated pet thoughts, “ where reciproc al tastes exist, affe- 
)n springs in a moment from bud to bloom.” 

Che lady was hurriedly moving towards thé door. 

wed ; 

‘You will not depart in anger.” 

They had now reached the entrance—the lady paused—sho looked doute- 


ingly u 


ipon him, 
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The lady turned? 


101e, 


Josias desperately fal- 
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« Sir,” said she, ‘‘when a gentleman trespasses against laws strictly, im- 
ed i 
“True, madam, true,” broke in Josias; ‘I have been wrong—I entreat par- 
don,” and here he glanced at the children. “ I stand reproved ; but permit 
me to ot serve that a fair friend of mine is accountable for my crime. 

“T understand,” interrupted the lady; “a resemblance—I am sorry that 
your hopes shoald have been misled by me. Porter, my carriage, if you re. 
I trust, sir, that in your next essay of gallantry you may be more successful. 

b ” . 
“7 ‘ana like a queen away,an equivocal smile dancing round her pene. 
some mouth, leaving the broker, Cymon-like, twiddling his thumbs as he = 
after her retiring form, and only aroused from his reverie by seeing his costly 
rose crushed beneath the gleaming of her chariot wheels. , 

The sight of the equipage however called him to recollection, and with a 
frantic bound he dashed after it, hoping to emulate the dexterity of certain re- 

publican sweeps, who indulge their locomotive propensities by a 
their gratuitous airings on the exterior of the same vehicle that contains d rs 
proudest of England's peers; but vainly did he scamper and clutch—the steeds 
were swift, and the foot-board slippery—so the carriage and its charming occu- 
pant passed like a vision away. ‘ ’ ™ 

Evening came, and found the enamoured Josias moodly making faces in the 
fire, when a letter, borne to his hands by the confidential John, summoned him 
to meet his fair one in Hanover Square. The missive breathed tender re- 
proaches and inuendoed doubts, yet it bore the seal of acceptance, for it pro- 
mised that the lady should cast aside her incognita, and im order to guard 
against the possibility of deception, she professed her intention to come armed 
with a white handkerchief, while her watchword should be, ‘You walk late, 

sir,” to which he was to give the countersign, “I have waited long.’ Thus 
doubly secured, he sallied forth, pondering on the waywardness of woman s 
caprice that rejects one hour that which it seeks the next, and scarcely permit- 
ting himself to doubt that the beautiful widow of the exhibition could be other 
than his advertising correspondent. , 

Long did Josias patrol darkly—the bright sunbeam of the morning glanced 
not across his path. A lazy policeman, who eyed him as a ‘ suspicious char- 
acter,” alone challenged his promenade, but he was startled by the salutation, 

for it bore the magic sentence. 

‘You walk late, sir!” ies 
Josias stopped in amazement. Was this anew device of his fascinating en- 

slaver! Was it herself so odiously disguised !”’ 

‘You walk late, sir!” repeated the policeman. 

‘‘T have waited Jong,’’ stammered Josias. 

“ Better be off at once then, for there’s a shower coming,” replied a voice so 
gruff that even Cupid himself, unless he were deaf as well as blind, could not 
have mistaken it fora woman's ; and at the word, as if invoked by the prophe- 
cy, down patter, pattering came the heavy rain upon Josias’ best coat and 
spruce new beaver; and with the shower, like one of Macbeth's witches, round 
the corner whisked a little fat woman. 

“ You walk late, sir!” said she, faunting the ominous handkerchief. 

“* No, no, I’ll not believe it,” gasped Josias. 

“‘T say you walk late, sir,” repeated the little fat woman. 

* You can’t want me, ma’am,” whimpered Josias. 

“* Haven't you waited Jong enough?” screamed the little fat worran. 

“Yes, yes, ma’am, .O, it’s too true. I’ve waited long!” half-answered, 
half-soliloquised the miserable Josias. 

“ And now I’m come you don’t seem over giad to see me,” said the little fat 
woman ; “ perhaps you expected tosee that fine tall madam that you were so 
smitten with this morning!” and here she broke into a mocking laugh that 
sounded horribly in Josias’ ears. ‘*Good fun it was to watch you, I'm sure ; 
but there, there, I ain’t jealous—not I. J don’t like a man the less for having 
alittle impudence. ‘There, don’t groan in that way! Why, what a pretty 
show you two would have made!—she so grand and elegant, and you such a 
fusby little soul, just like myself. Yes, you and | are just a match, we shall 
make a nice pair, we sha‘n’t fall out about each other’s beauty !—ha, ha, ha!” 
and the little heap shook with pealing laughter. ‘‘ Come, come, don’t be down- 
hearted. I told you in my letter that I was good tempered, and so you'll find 
me. I like your appearance very well, and so if you'll sit down here beside 
me, I'll just question you a bit, and we’ll soon settle the preliminaries,”’ and 
spreading the fatal handkerchief on the doorstep, she seated herself, while Jo- 
sias meekly followed her example. 

‘And were you the writer of those elegant letters?” he asked. 

* O, it’s all the same, they were writ by a relation of mine. I told him my 
mind, and he put it in his own fashion—he’s a good scribe, ain’t he!” 

Just then Josias fancied that he heard a suppressed laugh in the balcony 
above them, but it must have been fancy, for on looking steadily up he could 
discern no one. The little fat woman looked up too, and then went on. 

“Ye see, sir, I’m a woman of few words; so all I want to know is, how 
much money you have to liveon! I didn’t expect any gentleman, as was a 
gentleman, would have answered my advertisement, that didn’t come up to my 
terms. Now I advertised for a ¢a// man and you are a short man, but the 
short and the long of it is, that I don’t mind that; but then you may also be a 

r man, and { can't abide a man without money. So say the word at once, 
ow much have you?” ‘ 

“ Really, ma’am, you must excuse me, but the surprise, the dis—I beg _par- 
don—lI can't exactly at this moment—pray, ma’am, allow me to reciprocate 
your question.” 

“Bah! bah! I’ve enough, and to spare ; but answer me—my terms are five 
hundred a year—have you that?” 

“Why, ma’am to be candid, my resources fluctuate, but if yours are so am- 
ple, I should hope that a good husband might weigh as— e ? 

“Pshaw! pshaw! Mr. Tactic—no fine words, as I said before—if you have 
the needful, there’s my hand, and a good round sum along with it; but don’t 
think that I’m going to bestow my property upon a shabby adventurer, that goes 
about making believe to be young and handsome, when |.<’s old and ugly, and 
pretends to be arich merchant, when he hasn’t enough to pay for a dinner— 
that won't do for me, Mr. Tactic ” 

“‘ Hush, hush, my dear madam,” interposed Josias, who began to think that 
a little fat woman with a heavy purse, might not prove so bad a speculation. 
“‘T assure you, my dear madam, that I wouldn’t deceive so charming a lady 
for the world—my hesitation arose from inability” and here a head was 
really protruded over the balcony, and a voice came from the head, desiring 
that the contending parties would adjourn their sitting elsewhere. Both sprang 
to their feet. Josias looked upwards and apologized—he was answered by a 
ringing langh, and the clapping to of the French window, and when he looked 
round he was alone. 

The following day, on matrimonial thoughts intent, he wandered like an un- 
quiet spirit into Hanover-square, hoping perhaps to meet the little fat woman 
hovering round the scene of their interrupted téte-a-téte—and there were the 
steps where they had sat—and before them was drawn a travelling carriage— 
imperials on, postilions mounted all ready for the road, and into it was step- 














ing—could he believe his eyes !—the majestic widow of the British Gallery! | 
ae there was no mistaking her, for close at her heels followed her cherub | 


children, and, wonder upon wonders !! at the house-door, in the garb of an in- 
ferior domestic, curtseyed the little fat woman!!! A single eye-beam from 
the widow fell on the yellow waistcoat, and as she waved her hand to the posti- 
lion the well-remembered musical laugh again broke on his ear, mingling with 
the sound of rolling wheels. He turned a furious look towards the little fat 


woman, but it fell upon the immobile features of the brass knocker, for the 
hall door was already closed, and so was from that moment the heart of Josias 


to female fascinations and matrimonial advertisements. 


Thus, then, he relapsed again into his former schemes, and, like the baffled | 
politician, who, deafened by a popular clamour, abolishes the offensive form of | was delivered up. 
taxations while maintaining the spirit of ancient abuses,he continues to levy his | to let Voltaire escape without some gross indignity. 


subsidies under new names upon other portions of her Majesty’s subjects. Si 


Josias daily changes the tenor of his exploits, and continues, till death frights 


him from his stool, to enact over and over again the heartless devices of a bill 
broking man without money. 





FREDERIC THE GREAT. 
From the last Edinburgh Review.—[ Continued. ] 

It was im the year 1750 that Voltaire left the great capital, which he was not 
to see again till, after the lapse of near thirty years, he returned, bowed down 
by extreme old age, to die in the midst of a splendid and ghastly triumph. 
His reception in Prussia was such as might well have elated a less vain and ex- 
citable mind. He wrote to his friends at Paris, that the kindness and the at- 
tention with which he had been welcomed surpassed description—that the king 
was the most amiable of men—that Potsdam was the paradise of philosophers. 
He was created chamberlain, and received, together with his gold key, the cross 
of an order, and a patent ensuring to him a pension of eight hundred pounds 
sterling a-year for life. A hundred and sixty pounds a year were promised to 
his niece if she survived him. The royal cooks and coachmen were put at his 
disposal. He was lodged in the same apartments in which Saxe had lived, 
when, at the height of power and glory, he visited Prussia. Frederic, indeed, 
stooped for a time even to use the language of adulation. He pressed to his 
lips the meagre hand of the little grinning skeleton, whom he regarded as the 
dispenser of immortal renown. He would add, he said, to the titles which he 
owed to his ancestors and his sword, another title, derived from his last and 
— acquisition. His style should run thus :—Frederic, King of Prussia, 
Morgreve of Brandenburg, Sovereign Duke of Silesia, Possessor of Voltaire. 


But even amidst the delights of the honey-moon, Voltaire’s sensitive vanity be- 
gan to take alarm. A few days after his arrival, he could not help telling his 
niece that the amiable King had a trick of giving a sly scratch with one hand, 
while patting and stroking with the other. Soon ceme hints not the less alarm- 
ing, because mysterious. ‘ The supper parties are delicious. The king is the 
life of the company. But—I have operas and comedies, reviews and concerts, 
my studies and books. But—but—LBerlin is fine, the princesses charming, the 
maids of honour handsome. But ” 

This eccentric friendship was fast cooling. Never had there met two per. 
sons so exquisitely fitted to plague each other. Each of them had exactly the 
fault of which the other was most impatient ; and they were, in different ways, 
the most impatient of mankind: Frederic was frugal, almost niggardly. When 
he had secured his plaything, he began to think that he had bought it too dear. 
Voltaire, on the other hand, was greedy, even to the extent of impudence and 
knavery ; and conceived that the favourite of a monarch who had barrels full of 
gold and silver laid up in cellars, ought to make a fortune which a receiver-ge- 
neral might envy. They soon discovered each other's feelings. Both were 
angry, and a war began, in which Frederic stooped to the — of Harpagon, 
and Voltaire to that of Scapin. It is humiliating to relate, that the great war- 
rior and statesman gave orders that his guest’s allowance of sugar and choco- 
late should be curtailed. It is, if possible, a still more humiliating fact, that 
Voltaire indemnified himself by pocketing the wax-candles in the royal ante- 
chamber. Disputes about money, however, were not the most serious disputes 
of these extraordinary associates. The sarcasms of the king soon galled the 
sensitive temper of the poet. D’Arnaud and D’Argens, Guichard and La Mé- 
trie, might, for the sake of a morsel of bread, be willing to bear the insolence 
of amaster; but Voltaire was of another order. He | oe that he was a po- 
tentate as well as Frederic; that his European reputation, and his incompara- 
ble power of covering whatever he hated with ridicule, made him an object of 
dread even to the leaders of armies and the rulers of nations. In truth, of all 
the intellectual weapons which have ever been wielded by man, the most terri- 
ble was the mockery of Voltaire. Bigots and tyrants, who had never been 
moved by the wailing and cursing of millions, turned pale at his name. Prin- 
ciples unassailable by reason, principles which had withstood the fiercest attacks 
of power, the most valuable truths, the most generous sentiments, the noblest 
and most graceful images, the purest reputations, the most august institutions, 
began to look mean and loathsome as soon as that withering smile was turned 
upon them. To every opponent, however strong in his cause and his talents, 
in his station and his character, who ventured to encounter the great scoffer, 
might be addressed the caution which was given of old to the Archangel :— 

**] forewarn thee, shun 
His deadly arrow ; neither vainly hope 
To be invulnerable in those bright arms, 
Though temper'd heavenly ; for that fatal dint, 
Save Him who reigns above, none can resist.”’ 

We cannot pause to recount how often that rare talent was exercised against 
rivals worthy of esteem—how often it was used to crush and torture enemies 
worthy only of silent disdain—how often it was perverted to the more noxious 
purpose of destroying the last solace of earthly misery, and the last restraint on 
earthly power. Neither can we pause to tell how often it was used to vindicate 
justice, humanity, and toleration—the principles of sound philosophy, the prin- 
ciples of free government. This is not the place for a full character of Vol- 
taire. 

Causes of quarrel multiplied fast. Voltaire, who, partly from love of money, 
and partly from love of excitement, was always fond of stockjobbing, became 
implicated in transactions of at least a dubious character. The King was de- 
lighted at having such an opportunity to humble his guest; and bitter reproach- 
es and complaints were exchanged. Voltaire, too, was soon at war with the 
other men of letters who surrounded the King; and this irritated Frederic, who, 
however, had himself chiefly to blame: for, from that love of tormenting which 
was in him a ruling passion, he perpetually lavished extravagant praises on 
small men and bad books, merely in order that he might enjoy the mortification 
and rage which on such occasions Voltaire took no pains to conceal. His ma- 
jesty, however, soon had reason to regret the pains which he had taken to kindle 
jealousy among the members of his household. ‘The whole palace was in a fer- 
ment with literary intrigues and cabals. It was to no purpose that the imperial 
voice, which kept a hundred and sixty thousand soldiers in order, was raised to 
quiet the contention of the exasperated wits. It was far easier to stir up such 
a storm than to lull it. Nor was Frederic, in his capacity of wit, by any means 
without his own share of vexations. He had sent a large quantity of verses to 
Voltaire, and requested that they might be returned, with remarks and correc- 
tions. ‘ See,” exclaimed Voltaire, ‘what a quantity of his dirty linen the 

King has sent me to wash!" ‘Talebearers were not wanting to carry the sar- 
casm to the royal ear; and Frederic was as much incensed as a Grub Street 
writer who had found his name in the * Dunciad.”’ 

This could not last. A circumstance which, when the mutual regard of the 
friends was in its first glow, would merely have been matter for laughter, pro- 
duced a violent explosion. Maupertuis enjoyed as much of Frederic’s good- 





| have any serious controversy. 
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useful and things pernicious. From the time when his sojourn beneath the 
Alps commenced, the dramatist, the wit, the historian, was merged in a more 
important character. He was now the patriarch, the founder of asect, the 
chief of a conspiracy, the prince of a wild intellectual commonwealth. He often 
enjoyed a pleasure dear to the better part of his nature, the pleasure of vindi- 
cating innocence which had no other helper—of repairing cruel wrongs—of 
punching tyranny in high places. He had also the satisfaction, not less accept- 
able to his ravenous vanity, ef hearing terrified Capuchins call him the Anti- 
christ. But whether employed in works of benevolence, or in works of mis- 
chief, he never forgot Potsdam or Frankfort ; and he listened anxiously to 
every murmur which indicated that a tempest was gathering in Europe,and that 
his vengean¢e was at hand. 

He soon had his wish. Maria Theresa had never for a moment forgotten the 
great wrong which she had received at the hand of Frederic. Young and deli- 
cate, just left an orphan, just about to be a mother, she had been compelled to 
fly from the ancient capital of her race ; she had seen her fair inheritance dis- 
membered by robbers, and of those robbers he had been the foremost. Without 
a pretext, without a provocation, in defiance of the most sacred engagements,he 
had attacked the helpless ally whom he was bound to defend. The Empress- 
Queen had the faults as well as the virtues which are connected with quick 
sensibility and a high spirit. There wasno peril which she was not ready to 
brave, no calamity which she was not ready to bring on her subjects, or on the 
whole human race, if only she might once taste the sweetness of a complete 
revenge. Revenge, too, presented itself, to her narrow and superstitious mind, 
in the guise of duty. Silesia had been wrested not only from the House of Aus- 
tria, but from the Church of Rome. ‘The conqueror had indeed permitted his 
new subjects to worship God after their own fashion ; but this was not enough. 
To bigotry it seemed an intolerable hardship that the Catholic Church, having 
long enjoyed ascendency, should be compelled to content itself with equality. 
Nor was this the only circumstance which led Maria Theresa to regard her enc- 
my as the enemy of God. ‘The profaneness of Frederic’s writing and conversa- 
tion, and the frightful rumours which were circulated respecting the immora- 
lity of his private life,naturally shocked a woman who believed with the firmest 
faith all that her confessor told her ; and who, though surrounded by tempta- 
tions, though young and beautiful, though ardent in all her passions, though 
possessed of absolute power, had preserved her fame unsullied even by the 
breath of slander. 

To recover Silesia, to humble the dynasty of Hohenzollern to the dust, was 
the great object of her life. She toiled during many years for this end, with 
zeal as indefatigable as that which the poet ascribes to the stately goddess who 
tired out her immortal horses in the work of raising the nations against ‘Troy, 
and who offered to give up to destruction her darling Sparta and Mycen#,if only 
she might once see the smoke going up from the palace of Priam. With even 
such a spirit did the proud Austrian Juno strive to array against her foe 
a coalition such as Europe had never seen. Nothing would content her but 
that the whole civilized world, from the White Sea to the Adriatic, from the 
Bay of Biscay to the pastures of the wild horses of ‘Tanais, should be combined 
in arms against one petty state. 

She early succeeded by various arts in obtaining the adhesion of Russia. An 
ample share of spoil was promised to the King of Poland ; and that prince, 
governed by his favourite Count Buhl, readily promised the assistance of the 
Saxon forces. The great difficulty was with France. That the Houses of 
Bourbon and Hapsburg should ever cordially co-operate in any great scheme of 
European policy, had long been thought, to use the strong expression of Fre- 
deric, just as impossible as that fire and water should amalgamate. The whole 
history of the Continent, during two centuries and a half, had been the history 
of the mutual jealousies and enmities of France and Austria. Since the admin- 
istration of Richelieu, above all, it had been considered as the plain policy of the 
Most Christian King to thwart on all occasions the Court of Vienna; and to 
protect every member of the Germanic body who stood up against the dicta- 
tion of the Cesars. Common sentiments of religion had been unable to miti- 
gate ths strong antipathy. The rulers of France, even while clothed in 
Roman purple, even while persecuting the heretics of Rochelle and Auvergne, 
had still looked with favour on the Lutheran and Calvinistic princes who were 
struggling against the chief of the empire. If the French ministers paid any 
respect to the traditional rules handed down to them through many genera- 
tions, they would have acted towards Frederic as the greatest of their 
predecessors acted towards Gustavus Adelphus. That there was deadly 
enmity between Prussia and Austria, was of itself a sufficient reason for close 
friendship between Prussia and France. With France, Frederic could never 
His territories were so situated that his ambi- 
tion, greedy and unscrupulous as it was, could never impel him to attack her of 
his own accord. He was more than halfa Frenchman. He wrote, spoke, read 
nothing but French ; he delighted in French society. The admiration of the 
rench he proposed to himself as the best reward of allhis exploits. It seemed 
incredible that any French government, however notorious for levity or stupi- 
dity, could spurn away such an ally. 

The Court of Vienna, however, did not despair. The Austrian diplomatists 


the 





will, as any man of letters. He was President of the Academy of Berlin; and 
he stood second to Voltaire, though at an immense distance, in the literary so- 
ciety which had been assembled at the Prussian court. Frederic had, by play- 
ing for his own amusement on the feelings of the two jealous and vainglorious 
Frenchmen, succeeded in producing a bitter enmity between them. Voltaire 
resolved to set his mark, a mark never to be effaced, on the forehead of Mau- 
pertuis ; and wrote the exquisitely ludicrous diatribe of Doctor Akakia. He 
showed this little piece to Frederic, who had too much taste and too much ma- 
lice not to relish such delicious pleasantry. In truth, even at this time of day, 
it is not easy for any person who has the least perception of the ridiculous to 


the earth, without laughing till he cries. But though Frederic was diverted by 
this charming pasquinade, he was unwilling that it should get abroad. His 
self-love was interested. He had selected Maupertuis to fill the Chair of his 
| Academy. If all Europe were taught to laugh at Maupertuis, would not the 
reputation of the Academy, would not even the dignity of its royal patron, be 
| insome degree compromised! The King, therefore, begged Voltaire to sup- 
| press his performance. Voltaire promised to do so, and broke his word. The 
| diatribe was published, and received with shouts of merriment and applause by 
| all who could read the French language. The King stormed. 
his usual disregard of truth, protested his innocence, and made up some lie 
| about a printer or an amanuensis. The King was not to be so imposed upon. 
He ordered the pamphlet to be burned by the common hangman, and insisted 
upon having an apology from Voltaire, couched in the most abject terms. Vol- 
taire sent back to the King his cross, his key, and the patent of his pension. 
After this burst of rage, the strange pair began to be ashamed of their violence, 
and went through the forms of reconciliation. But the breach was irreparable ; 
j and Voltaire took his leave of Frederic forever. They parted with cold civili- 
| ty; but their hearts were big with resentment. Voltaire had in his keeping a 
| volume of the King’s poetry, and forgot to return it. This was, we believe, 
merely one of the oversights which men setting out upon a journey often com- 
mit. That Voltaire could have meditated plagiarism is quite incredible. He 





; to father Frederic’s verses. The King, however, who rated his own writings 
| much above their value, and who was inclined to see all Voltaire’s actions in 
| the worst light, was enraged to think that his favourite compositions were in the 
hands of an enemy, as thievish as a daw and as mischievous as a monkey. Jn 
the anger excited by this thought, he lost sight of reason and decency, and de- 
termined on committing an outrage at once odious and ridiculous. 

Voltaire had reached Frankfort. His niece, Madame Denis, came thither 
|to meet him. He conceived himself secure from the power of his late master, 
when he was arrested by order of the Prussian resident. The precious volume 
But the Prussian agents had, no doubt, been instructed not 
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He was contined twelve 
) | days in a wretched hovel. Sentinels with fixed bayonets kept guard over him. 
| His niece was dragged through the mire by the soldiers. Sixteen hundred dol- 
- | lars were extorted from him by his insolent jailers. It is absurd to say that this 
outrage is not attributed to the King. Was any body. punished for it? Was 
any body called in question for it! Was it not consistent with Frederic’s 
character! Was it not of a piece with his conduct on similar occasions! Is 
it not notorious that he repeatedly gave private directions to his officers to pil- 
lage and demolish the houses of persons against whom he had a grudge— 
charging them at the same time to take their measures in such a way that his 
name might not be compromised! He acted thus towards Count Buhl in the 
Seven Years’ War. Why should we believe that he would have been more 
scrupulous with regard to Voltaire ! 

When at length the illustrious prisoner regained his liberty, the prospect 
before him was but dreary. He wasan exile both from the country of his 
birth and from the country of his adoption. The French government had 
taken offence at his journey to Prussia, and would not permit him to re- 
turn to Paris; and in the vicinity of Prussia it was not safe for him to re- 
main. 

He took refuge on the beautiful shores of Lake Leman. There, loosed from 
every tie which had hitherto restrained him, and having little to hope or to fear 
from courts and churches, he began his long war against all that, whether for 
good or evil, had authority over man; for what Burke said of the Constituent 
Assembly, was eminently true of this its great forerunner. He could not build 
—he could only pull down—he was the very Vitruvius of ruin. He has be- 
queathed to us nota single doctrine to be called by his name—not a single 
addition to the stock of our positive knowledge. But no human teacher ever 
left behind him so vast and terrible a wreck of truths and falschoods—of things 





read the jokes on the Latin city, the Patagonians, and the hole to the centre of | 


Voltaire, with | 


would not, we are confident, for the half of Frederic’s kingdom, have consented | 


propounded a new scheine of politics, which, it must be owned, was not alto- 
gether without plausibility. The great powers, according to this theory, had 
long been under a delusion. They had looked on each other as natural ene- 
mies, while in truth they were natural allies. A succession of cruel wars had 
| devastated Europe, had thinned the population, had exhausted the public re- 
| sources, had loaded governments with an immense burden of debt ; and when, 
| after two hundred years of murderous hostility or of hollow truce, the illustri- 
| ous Houses whose enmity had distracted the world sat down to count their 

gains, to what did the real advantage on either side amount ? 
| that they had kept each other from thriving. 


Simply to this, 
It was not the King of France, 
it was not the Emperor, who had reaped the fruits of the Thirty Years’ War, 
|of the War of the Grand Alliance, of the War of the Pragmatic Sanction. 
| Those fruits had been pilfered by states of the second and third rank, which, 
| secured against jealousy by their insignificance, had dexterously aggrandized 
| themselves while pretending to serve the animosity of the great chiefs of Chris- 
|tendom. While the lion and tiger were tearing each other, the jackal had run 
| off into the jungle with the prey. The real gainer by the Thirty Years’ War 
; had been neither France nor Austria, but Sweden. The real gainer by the 
war of the Grand Alliance had been neither France nor Austria, but Savoy. 
The real gainer by the war of the Pragmatic Sanction had been neither France 
nor Austria, but the upstart of Brandenburg. Of all these instances, the last 
was the most striking: France had made great efforts, had added largely to her 
| military glory, and largely to her public burdens ; and for what end’? Merely 
| that Frederic might rule Silesia. For this and this alone one French army, 
| wasted by sword and famine, had perished in Bohemia: and another had pur- 
| chased, with floods of the noblest blood, the barren glory of Fontenoy. And 
| this prince, for whom France had suffered so much, was he a grateful, was he 
) even an honest ally! Had he not been as false to the Court of Versailles as 
|to the ‘Court of Vienna? Had he not played, on a large scale, the same 
; part which, in private life, is played by the vile agent of chicane who 
| sets his neighbours quarrelling, involves them in costly and interminable litiga- 
| tion, and betrays them to each other all round, certain that, whoever may be 
ruined, he shall be enriched? Surely the true wisdom of the great powers was 
to attack, not each other, but this common barrator, who, by inflaming the pas- 
sions of both, by pretending to serve both, and by deserting both, had raised 
himself above the station to which he was born. The great object of Austria 
was to regain Silesia; the great object of France was to obtain an accession 
of territory on the side of Flanders. If they took opposite sides, the result 
would probably be that, after a war of many years, after the slaughter of many 
thousands of brave men, after the waste of many millions of crowns, they would 
lay down their arms without having achieved either object ; but, if they came 
to an understanding, there would be no risk, and no difficulty. Austria would 
willingly make in Belgium such cessions as France could not expect to obtain 
by ten pitched battles. Silesia would easily be annexed to the monarchy of 
which it had long been a part. The union of two such powerful governments 
would at once overawe the King of Prussia. If he resisted, one short cam- 
paign would settle his fate. France and Austria, long accustomed to rise from 
the game of war both losers, would, for the first time, both be gainers. There 
couid be no room for jealousy between them. Tne power of both would be in- 
creased at once; the equilibrium between them would be preserved ; and the 
only sufferer would be a mischievous and unprincipled bucanier, who deserved 
no tenderness from either. 

These doctrines, attractive from their novelty and ingenuity, soon becamé 
fashionable at the supper-parties and in the coffee-houses of Paris, and were 
espoused by every gay marquis and every facetious abbé who was admitted to 
see Madame de Pompadour’s hair curled and powdered. It wasnot, however, 
to any political theory that the strange coalition between France and Austria 
owed its origin. ‘The real motive which induced the great continental powers 
to forget their old animosities and their old state maxims, was personal aversion 
| to the Kingof Prussia. This fecling was strongest in Maria Theresa ; but it 
was by no means confined to her. Frederic, in some respects a good master, 
was emphatically a bad neighbour. That he was hard in all dealings, and 
quick to take all advantages, was not his most odious fault. His bitter and 
scoffing speech had inflicted keener wounds than his ambition. In his charac- 
ter of wit he was under less restraint than even in his character of ruler. 
tirical verses against all the princes and ministers of Europe were ascribed to 
his pen. In his letters and conversation he alluded to the greatest potentates 
of the age in terms which would have better suited Colle, ina war of re par- 
tee with young Crebillon at Pelletier's table, thaa a great sovereign speaking of 
great sovereigns, About women he was in the habit of expressing himself im 
2 manaer which it was impossible for the meekest of women to forgive ; aud, 
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unfortunately for him, almost the whole Continent was then governed by wo- 
men who were by no means conspicuous for meekness. Maria Theresa herself 
had not escaped his scurrilous jests ; the Empress Elizabeth of Russia knew 
that her gallantries afforded him a favourite theme for ribaldry and invective ; 
Madame de Pompadour, who was really the head of the French government, 
had been even mere keenly galled. She had attempted, by the most delicate 
flattery, to propitiate the King of Prussia, but her messages had drawn from 
him only dry and sarcastic replies. The Empross-Queen took a very different 
course. Though the haughtiest of princesses, though the most austere of ma- 
trons, she forgot in her thirst for revenge both the dignity of her race and the 
purity of her character, and condescended to flatter the low-born and low-mind- 
ed concubine, who, having acquired influence by prostituting herself, retained 
it by prostituting others. Maria Theresa actually wrote with her own hand a 
note, full of expressions of esteem and friendship, to her dear cousin, the 
daughter of the butcher Poisson, the wife of the publican D’Etuioles, the kid- 
napper of young girls for the Parc-aux-serfs—a strange cousin for the descen- 
dent of so many Emperors of the West! The mistress was completely gain- 
ed over, and easily carried her point with Louis, who had, indeed, wrongs of 
his own to resent. His feelings were not quick ; but contempt says the east- 
ern proverb, pierces even through the shell of the tortoise ; and neither pru- 
dence nor decorurn had ever restrained Frederic from expressing his measure- 
less contempt for the sloth, the imbecility, and the baseness of Louis. France 
was thus induced to jain the coalition ; and the example of France determined 
the conduct of Sweden, then completely subject to French influence. 

The enemies of Frederic were surely strong enough to attack him openly ; 
but they were desirous to add to all their other advantages the advantage of a 
surprise. He was not, however, aman to be taken off his guard. He had 
tools in every court ; and he now received from Vienna, from Dresden, and 
from Paris, accounts so circumstantial and so consistent, that he could not 
doubt of his danger. He learnt that he was to be assailed at once by France, 
Austria, Russia, Saxony, Sweden, andthe Germanic body; that the greater 
part of his dominions was to be portioned out among his enemies ; that France, 
which from her geographical position could not directly share in his spoils, was 
to receive an equivalent in the Netherlands ; that Austria was to have Silesia, 
and the Czarina East Prussia; that Augustus of Saxony expected Magdeburg ; 
and that Sweden would be rewarded with part of Pomerania. If these de- 
signs succeeded, the house of Brandenburg would at once sink in the European 
system to a place lower than that of the Duke of Wurtemburg or the Margrave 
of Baden. 

And what hope was there that these designs would fail? No such union of 
the continental powers had been seen for ages. A less formidable confede- 
racy had in a week conquered all the provinces of Venice, when Venice was 
atthe height of power, wealth, and glory. A less formidable confederacy 
had compelled Louis the Fourteenth to bow down his haughty head to the very 
earth. A less formidable confederacy has, within our own memory, subjuga- 
ted a still mightier empire, and abased a still prouder name. Such odds had 
never been heard of inwar. The people whom Frederic ruled were not five 
millions. The population of the countries which were leagued against him 
amounted to a hundred millions. The disproportion in wealth was at least equal- 
ly great. Small communities, actuated by strong sentiments of patriotism or 
loyalty, have sometimes made head against great monarchies weakened by fac- 
tions and discontents. But small as was Frederic's kingdom, it prebably con- 
tained a greater number of disaffected subjects than were to be found in all 
the states of his enemies. Silesia formed a fourth part of his dominions ; and 
from the Silesians, born under Austrian princes, the utmost that he could ex- 
pect was apathy. From the Silesian Catholics he could hardly expect anything 
but resistance. 

Some states have been enabled, by their geographical position, to defend 
themselves with advantage against immense force, The sea has repeatedly 
protected England against the fury of the whole Continent. The Venetian 
government, driven from its possessions on the land, could still bid defiance to 
the confederates of Cambray from the Arsenal amidst the lagoons. More than 
one great and well-appointed army, which regarded the shepherds of Switzer 
land as an easy prey, has perished in the passes of the Alps. Frederic had 
no such advantage. The form of his states, their situation, the nature of the 
ground, all were against hin. His long, scattered, straggling territory, seem- 
ed to have been shaped with an express view to the convenience of invaders, 
and was protected by no sea, by nochain of hills. Scarcely any corner of 
it was a week's march from the territory of the enemy. The capital itself, 
in the event of war, would be constantly exposed to insult. In truth, there 
was hardly a politician or a soldier in Europe who doubted that the conflict 
would be terminated ina very few days by the prostration of the house of Bran- 
denburg. 

Nor was Frederic’s own opinion very different. He anticipated nothing 
short of his own ruin, and of the ruin of his family. Yet there was still a 
chance, aslender chance, of escape. His states had at least the advantage of a 
central position; his enemies were widely separated from each other, and could 
not conveniently unite their overwhelming forces on one point. ‘They inhabit- 
ed different climates, and it was probable that the season of the year which 
would be best suited tothe military operations of one portion of the league, 
would be unfavourable to those of another portion. The Prussian monarchy, 
too, was free from some infirmities which were found in empires far more ex- 
tensive and magnificent. Its effective strength for a desperate struggle was 
not to be measured merely by the number of square miles or the number of 
people. Inthat spare but well-knit and well-exercised body,there was nothing 
but sinew, and muscle, and bone. No public creditors looked for dividends. 
No distant colonies required defence. No court, filled with flatterers and mis- 
tresses, devoured the pay of fifty battalions. The Prussian army, though far 
inferior in number to the troops which were about to be opposed to it, was yet 
strong out of all proportion to the extent of the Prussian dominions. It was 
also admirably trained and admirably officered, accustomed to obey and accus- 
tomed to conquer. The revenue was not only unincumbered by debt, but ex- 
ceeded the ordinary outlay in time of peace. Alone of all the Euro- 
pean princes, Frederic had a treasure laid up for a day of difficulty. Above 
all, he was one, and his enemies were many. In their camps would certainly 
be found the jealousy, the dissension, the slackness inseparable from coali- 
tions ; on his side was the energy, the unity, the secresy of a strong dictator- 
ship. To a certain extent the deficiency of military means might be supplied 
by the resources of military art. Small as the king’s army was, when com- 
pared with six hundred thousand men whom the confederates could bring into 
the field, celerity of movement might in some degree compensate for deficiency 
of bulk. It was thus just possible that genius, judgment, resolution, and good- 
luck united, might protract the struggle during a campaign or two ; and to 
gain even a month was of importance. It could not be long before the vices 
which are found in all extensive confederacies would begin to show them- 
selves. Every member of the league would think his own share of the war 
too large, and his own share of the spoils too small. Complaints and recri- 
minations would abound. ‘The Turk might stir on the Danube ; the states- 
men of France might discover the error which they had committed in abandon- 
ing the fundamental principles of their national policy. Above all, death might 
rid Prussia of its most formidable enemies. ‘The war was the effect of the 
personal aversion with which three or four sovereigns regarded Frederic ; and 
the decease of any one of those sovereigns might produce a complete revolu- 
tion in the state of Europe. 

In the midst of a horizon generally dark and stormy, Frederic could dis- 
cern one bright spot. The peace which had been concluded between England 
and France in 1748, had been in Europe no more than an armistice ; and had 
not even been an armistice in the other quarters of the globe. In India the 
sovereignty of the Carnatic was disputed between two great Mussulman hou- 
ses ; Fort Saint George had taken the one side, Pondicherry the other ; and 
in a series of battles and sieges the troops of Lawrence and Clive had been 
opposed to those of Dupleix. A struggle less important in its consequences, 
but not less likely to produce immediate irritation, was carried on between those 
French and English adventurers, who kidnapped negroes and collected gold 
dust on the coast of Guinea. But it was in North America that the emula- 
tion and mutual aversion of the two nations were most conspicuous. The 
French attempted to hem in (ie Daglish colonists by a chain of military posts, 
extending from the Great Lakes to the mouth of the Mississippi. The Eng- 
lish took arms. The wild aboriginal tribes appeared on each side mingled with 
the ‘ Pale Faces.’ Battles were fought: forts were stormed; and hideous 
stories about stakes, ecalpings, and death-songs reached Europe, and inflamed 

that national animosity which the rivalry of ages had produced. The disputes 
between France and England came to a crisis at the very time when the tem- 
pest which had been gathering was about to burst on Prussia. The tastes and 
interests of Frederic would have led him, if he had been allowed an option, 
to side with the house of Bourbon. But the folly of the Court of Versailles 
left him no choice. France became the tool of Austria, and Frederic was 
forced to become the ally of England. He could not indeed, expect that a 
power which covered the sea with its fleets, and which hadto make war at once 
on the Ohio and the Ganges, would be able to spare a large number of troops 
for operations in Germany. But England, though poor compared with Eng- 
land of our time, was far richer than any country on the Continent. The 
amount of her revenue, and the resources which she found in her credit,though 
they may be thought small by a generation which has seen her raise a hundred 
and thirty millions in a single year, appeared miraculous to the politics 
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extent of his peril. He saw that there was still a faint possibility of escape , 
and, with prudent temerity, he determined to strike the first blow.—[To be 
continued. ] 





PILGRIMAGES IN LONDON. 
ANDREW MARVEL. 


Convulsions of nature lay bare the hidden mysteries of the earth, open fer- 
tilising springs in arid deserts, make ‘the crooked straight and the rough 
places plain,” and compel the mighty deep to render up its spoils; yet still 
greater wonders are prodced by the moral convulsions that shake the human 
race : the revolution of England brought forth a larger quantity of extraor- 
dinary events, and still more extraordinary men, within a period of a few 
years, than a couple of centuries could have produced in the ordinary course 
of things. 

I had been strolling about Palace-yard, longing for an opportunity to con- 
vince myself that rue Duxe looked as well as he did ten summers ago, and 
that Sir Robert was, in point of years, quite aboy; when “the people” (you 
are accused of inhumanity if you call them “ the mob’’) jostled about and an- 
noyed me so much, that | got out of the mélée as soon as I could, wandering 
down one street and up another, thinking who had lived in this house, and 
who in that, until I instinctively paused at No. 19, York street, Westminster. The 
lamplighters were running from post to post, but I could still see that the house 
is a plain house enough to look at, differing little from its brother dwellings; a 
common house, a house you would pass without a thought, unless the remem- 
brance of thoughts that had been given to you from within the shelter of 
those plain, ordinary walls, caused you to pause; ay, and thank God, 
who has left with you the memories and sympathies which elevate human 
nature 

I have passed hours within that dwelling in the critical but pleasant society 
of William Hazlit, and yet the intrusion of any into its sanctuary seemed to 
me akin to crime. I would shut up the dwellings of great men, asthe Egyp- 
tians did their tombs ; the young and noble-hearted should make pilgrimages in- 
to these shrines, hallowed by genius rather than time, for time envies 
not the honours of genius, who preserves what he would fain des- 
troy. Gentle reader! (for those who tarry my tarryings must have store of 
gentle patience) at No. 19, York-street, Westminster, John Milton, while La- 
tin secretary to the Pretector, was to be found when “ at home ;” and in his 
society, at times, all the men who with their great originator Cromwell asto- 
nished Europe. Just think of those who entered that portal ; think of all if 
you can, statesmen and warricrs ; or, if you are really of a gentle spirit, think 
of two, but two, and yet either of those have left enough to engross your 
thoughts and fill your hearts for months to come. Think of John Milton, 
and Andrew Marvel; think of the Protector of England, with two such se- 
cretaries. 

Evening had deepened into night, busy hands were closing shutters, and 
drawing curtains,to exclude the dense fog,that crept slowly and silently like an 
assassin through the streets; the pavement was clammy, and the carriages 
rushing through the mist, like huge-eyed mishapen spectres, proved how eager 
even the poor horses were to find shelter; and yet I was still on the step of 
19, York-street! I shuddered with damp and cold, and buttoning up my coat 
to the throat, I retraced some of my paths, and at last found myself at home. 
My train of thought, although checked, was not changed; I took down a vo- 
lume of Milton, but *‘ Paradise Lost’? was too sublime for the mood of the 
moment, for] ama fiftful old fellow after all ; and I got to thinking of An- 
drew Marvel, and displaced a volume of Captain Edward Thomson's edition 
of his works; and then it came into my head that I would walk to High- 
gate, and enjoy, as I did some three-and-twenty years ago, even the sight 
of his quaint old cottage onthe side of the hill just facing ‘‘ Cromwell- 
house,” and next to that which once owned for its master the great earl of 
Lauderdale. 

I know nothing more invigorating than breasting the breeze up a hill, with a 
bright clear sky above, and the crisp ground beneath your feet. The wind of 
March is as pure champagne to a healthy constitution; and let mountain men 
laugh as they will at Highgate-hill, it is no mean trial to go and look down up- 
on London from its height. 

Here I am, once more, opposite the house where lived the satirist, the poet, 
the INCORRUPTIBLE PATRIOT. 

It is a peculiar-looking dwelling, just such a one as you might well suppose 
the chosen of Andrew Marvel—exquisitely situated, enjoving an abundance of 
natural advantages ; and yet altogether devoid of pretension, sufficiently beau- 
tiful for a poet, sufficiently humble for a patriot. 

The dwelling was evidently inhabited ; the curtains in the deep windows as 
white as they were twenty-three years ago, and the garden as neat as when in 
those days | asked permission to see the house, and was answered by an elder- 
ly servant, who took inmy message ; and an old gentleman came into the hall, 
invited me in, and presented me to his wife, a lady of more than middle age, 
and of that species of beauty depending upon expression, which it is not in the 
power of time to wither, because it is of the spirit rather than the flesh ;—and 
I also remembered a green parrot, in a fine cage, that talked a great deal, and 
was the only thing which seemed out of place in the house. I was treated 
with much courtesy ; and, emboldened by the memory of that kindness, I now 
ascended the stone steps, unlatched the little gate, and knocked. A very old 
servant answered my summons. It was the ‘elderly one” of former times. 
‘ She would tell her mistress,’ she said. I looked round with much curiosity. 
There stood the identical table, with its black oak legs, that I had laid my hat 
upon so many years ago ;—the kitchen-door, to the right of the low, square 
hall, was opened, and the tins glittered ; and the plates were ranged on the 
same shelves! I entered the parlour ; but I looked in vain for the old man 
His widow sat alone upon the sofa ; and my foe, the green parrot, though there 
still, was stuffed and stiff, opposite the window where she had basked in the 
sunshine of many summers. I endeavoured to make the old lady remember me 
“ Twenty-three years ago!” she repeated. ‘* Well, it is not very long ;—I! 
have only been in this house twenty-seven years. J am just eighty-two ;— 
but if you were here twenty-three years ago, you must have seen some one 
besides me.”’ 

I said, “I had,—a kind old gentleman ;”’ and her thin, pale lips quivered 

with an emotion which it is erroneously supposed does not outlive our 
youth. 
" «You are right, sir,—quite right; he was kind,—kind to everything. That 
poor bird there, never pruned a feather after he died ; and she soon died herseli 
I thought it so strange that a bird should break its heart, and I,—I, to whom he 
was all the world,—live on.” ; 

She paused, and wiped away the tears that overflowed her gentle eyes,— 
then rose, and offered to show me the house. We went up a little winding 
stair, and into several neat, clean bed-rooms where every thing was so old- 
fashioned, that you could fancy Andrew Marvel himself was still its master ;— 
the huge roof-beams of the house would be considered greatly in the way by 
the lovers of modern buildings; but [ would not have them abated half an inch 
for worlds. 

‘‘ Look out here, sir,” said the old lady,—* here’s a view ! They say that this 
was Andrew Marvel's writing closet, when he wrote sense; but when he wrote 
poetry, he used to sit below inhis garden. I have heard there is a private way 
under the road to Cromwell-house, opposite :—but surely that could not be ne 
cessary. So good a man would not want to work in the dark ;—for he was a 
true lover of his country, and a brave man. My husband used to say, the patri- 
ots of those times were not like the patriots now ;—that then, they acted for 
their country,—now, that they talked about it! Oh, sir! the days are past 
when you could tell an Englishman from every other man, even by his gait,— 
keeping the middle of the road—and straight on, as one who knew himself, and 
made others know him. JI am sure a party of round heads, in their sober coats, 
high black hats, and heavy boots, would walk up Highgate-hill to visit master 
Andrew Marvel, with a different air from the young men of our own time,—or 
of their own time, I should say,—for my time Is past, and yours is passing.” 

That was quite true; but there is no reason, I thought, w hy we should not 
look cheerfully towards the future, and pray that it may be a bright world for 
others, if not for ourselves;—the greater our enjoyment in the contemplation 
of the happiness of\ our fellow-creatures, the nearer we approach God. 


It was too damp for the old lady to venture into the garden ; and sweet and 
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up, and the yellow and purple tips of the crocuses bursting through the ground 
in all directions This, then, was the garden the poet loved so well, and to 
which he alludes so charmingly in his poem, where the nymph complains of the 
death of her fawn,— 7 

‘‘]T have a garden of my own, 

But so with roses overgrown,— 

And lilies, that you would it guess, 

To be a little wilderness.” 

The garden seems in nothing changed ; in fact, the entire appearance of the 

place is what it was in those glorious days, when inhabited by the truest genius 
and the most unflinching patriot, that ever sprang from the sterling stuff 


Englishmen were made of in those wonder-working times. The genius ot 
Andrew Marvel was as varied as it was remarkable ;—not only was he a tender! 
and exquisite poet, but entitled to stand far rinceps 48 an incorrupt Die .* 
triot, the best of controversialists, and t ‘ g prose wit of Engia 

have always considered his as the first runnings olf that i 
stream of wit,” which will carry w stest posterity, the 
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gentle as she was, both in mind and manner, I was glad to be alone. How | 
pretty and peaceful the house looks from this spot. The snowdrops were quite | 
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strained, forced, and conceited ;—from him, whose memory gonsecrates that 

cottage, wit came sparkling forth, untouched by baser matter. It was worthy 

of him ; its main feature was an open clearness, Detraction, or jealousy, cast 

no stain upon it ;—he turned aside, in the midst of an exalted panegyric to 

ay Cromwell, to say the finest things that ever was said of Charles the 
irst. 

Kingston-upon-Hull may well be proud of having given birth to such a man. 
He entered Trinity College, Cambridge, when only fifteen, and after he had 
passed five years there, he went abroad. Beneath the sun “that glows” inan 

talian sky his immortal friendship with Milton seems to have been sown. and 
grown within a very short space of time. In 1645 Marvel returned to Eng- 
land, and during the eventful years that followed, I can find no record of those 
noble thoughts, as they worked upwards into the arena of public life. One 
glorious fact I know, and all who honour virtue must feel it,—that in an age 
when wealth was never wanting to the unscrupulous, Marvel, a member of the 
popular and successful party, continued poor. Many of those years he is cer- 
tain to have passed— 

‘Under the destiny severe, 

Of Fairfax, and the starry Vere,—” 
in the humble capacity of tutor of languages to their daughters. It was most 
likely, during this period, that he inhabited the cottage at Highgate. In 1652 
he was introduced by Milton to Bradshaw. The precise words of the intro- 
duction run thus, ‘I present to you Mr. Marvel ; laying aside those jealousies 
and that emulation whieh mine own condition might suggest to me, by bringing 
in sucha coadjutor.”” After he had been some time fellow secretary with Mil- 
ton, even the thick-sighted burgesses of Hull perceived the merits of their 
townsman, and sent him as their representative into the House of Commons. I 
can imagine the delight he felt at escaping from the crowded and stormy Com- 
mons to breathe the invigorating air of this favourite hill; to enjoy the ‘society 
of his former pupils, now his friends ; and to gather, in 

i the garden of his own,” 
the flowers that had solaced his leisure hours when he was comparatively un- 
known. But Cromwe cr died, Cuartes returned, and Marve.’s energies 
sprang into arms at acts which, in accordance with his principles, he considered 
base, and derogatory to his country. His whole efforts were directed to the 
preservation of civil and religious liberty. Although he rarely spoke, his in- 
fluence was great. The spirited Earl of Devonshire called him friend, and 
Prince Rupert held him in high esteem. The noted Doctor Samuel Parker 
published Bishop Bramhall’s work, setting forth the rights of kings over the 
consciences of their subjects, and then came forth Marvel's witty and sarcastic 
poem, “ The Rehearsal Transposed.”” And yet how brightly did the genero- 
sity of his noble nature shine forth at this very time, when he forsook his own 
wit in that very poem to pra'se the wit of Butler, his rival and political enemy. 
Fortune seems about this time to have dealt hardly with him. Even while his 
political satires rang through the very halls of the pampered and impure Charles, 
when they were roared forth in every tavern, shouted in the public streets, and 
attracting the most envied attention throughout England, their author was 
obliged to exchange the free air, apt type of the freedom which he loved, 
for a lodging in acourt off the Strand, where, enduring unutterable temptations, 
flattered and threatened, he more than realised the stories of Roman virtue. 

I close my eyes upon this peaceful dwelling of the heroic senator, and imagine 
myself in the reign of the Second Charles, treading my way into the “ court 
off the Strand’ where Marvel ended his days. I enter the house, and climb- 
ing the stairseven to the second floor, perceive the object of my warmest ad- 
miration. He is not alone, though there is no possibility of confounding the 
poet with the courtier. Andrew Marvel is plainly dressed, his figure is strong, 
and about the middle size, his countenance open, and his complexion of a ruddy 
cast; his eyes are of a soft hazel colour, mild and steady; his eyebrows 
straight, and so flexible as to mould without an effort into a satirical curve, if 
such be the mind's desire ; his mouth is close, and indicative of firmness ; and 
his brown hair falls gracefully back from a full and noble forehead. He sits in 
an upright and determined manner upon an uneasy-looking high-backed chair. 
A somewhat long table intervenes between him and his visitor; one end of it 
is covered with a white cloth, and a dish of cold meat is flanked by a loaf of 
bread and a dark earthenware jug. On the opposite end is placed a bag of 
gold, beside which lies the richly-embroidered glove which the cavalier with 
whom he is conversing has flung off. ‘There is a strange contrast in the atti- 
tude of the two men. Lorp Dansy lounges with the ease of a courtier, and 
the grace of a gentleman, upon a chair of as stiff and uncomfortable an ap- 
pearance as that which is occupied after so upright a fashion by AnpRew Mar- 
| vet. The one looks as if he would accommodate himself to nothing he could 

not righteously approve ; the other, as if he approved of all things that were 
approved of by those higher powers that constituted his conscience. 

‘*T have answered you, my lord,” said the patriot, “already. Methinks 
| there need be ne further parley on the subject; it is not the first temptation, 
| though I most fervently desire it may be the last.” 
| The nobleman took up his glove and drew it on. ‘ I again pray you to con- 
| sider,” he said, ‘‘ whether, if with us, the very usefulness you so much prize 
would not have a more extensive sphere. You would have larger means of be- 
| ing useful.” 

** My lord, Ishould certainly have the means of tempting usefulness to for- 
| sake duty,” he answered. 
|  Thecavalier rose, but the displeasure that flushed his countenance soon fa- 
| ded before the serene and holy expression of Milton’s friend. 
| ‘And are you so determined !” said his lordship, sorrowfully. ‘ Are you 
| realiy sodetermined? A thousand English pounds are there, and thrice the 
sum—nay, anything you ask fe 
| ‘My lord! my lord!” interrupted Marvel, indignantly, “this perseverance 
se upon insult. Nay, my good lord, you do not so intend it, but your 
| 
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master does not understand me. Pray you, note this: two days ago that meat 
was hot; it has remained cold since, and there is enough still for to-morrow ; 
and I am well content. A man so satisfied is not likely to exchange an appro- 
ving conscience for dross like that!” 
| Ido pray God that the sin of that man’s death did not rest with the great 
| ones of those times ; it was strange and sudden. He did not leave wherewith 
| to bury the sheath of such a noble spirit, but his constituents furnished forth a 
decent funeral, and would have erected a monument to his memory at St. 
| Giles-in-the-Fields, where he was interred ; but the rector, blinded by the 
| dust of royalty to the merits of the man, refused the necessary permission. 
Marvel's name is remembered, though the rector’s has been long forgotten. 





| 
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| THE SHAKSPEARIAN COWARDS. 


ANCIENT PISTOL. 





The principle of cowardice, being in truth no other than the great conserva- 
tive law of self-protection and self-defence,would seem to be a more elementary 
constitution of human nature than the principle of valour, which urges men into 
| danger, and often leads them to destruction. It is curious to observe the con 
| currences of the two spirits. There is an instance of it in the very equipment 
of the warrior of the battle-field. Ifcourage provides him with arms, coward- 
ice arrays him with armour. Bravery hands him the spear; poltroonery pre- 
sents him with the shield.* Thus we see the hero of the Illiad arrayed by ma- 
ternal fondness in heavenly harness, impervious to mortal stroke,—a panoply, 
in fact, encased wherein Thersites himself might securely have withstood the 
rush of Hector, and all the ehivalry of Troy 

Nothing can be apter to our purpose than the fine picture of “ Feare,” by 
the vivid hand of Spenser : 





' 
| , 
| Next him was Feare, all armed from top to toe, 
Yet thought himself not safe enough thereby, 
| But feared each shadow moving to or froe, 
And his own arms when glittering he did spy, 
Or clashing heard, he fast away did fly ; 
As ashes pale of hue, and winged-heeled ; 
And evermore on Danger fixed has eye, 
*Gainst whom he always bent a brazen shield, 
| Which his right hand unarmed fearfully did wield 


This is cowardice in the abstract. The right-hand is “ unarmed”; instead 
of the sword it wields the buckler. The presentment is taken from life, yet not 
to be found in life—even in the life of the drama. Spenser impersonates 
Cowardice ; Shakspeare draws the Coward, and accordingly we are not to seek 
in delineations of the latter that pure ideal of the character from which the ab- 
stract poet drew his description. The cowards of Shakspeare brandish the sword 
| as well as bear the shield; they carry arms as well as wear armour. Their 


} 


} 
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| looks are fixed on danger “ evermore ;”’ but they do not fly from the gleaming 
| of their own cuirasses, or from the clash of their own bilboas. They are true, 
| but not perfect cowards. A man may display true cowardice in battle, yet by 
| coing into battle he demonstrates that there is a degree of poltroonery still 
| above him. Parolles is a coward, but he is also a soldier ; had he been more a 


abov 
| coward, he would never have chosen the profession of arms In like manner 
| Pistol loses cast among the Knights of the White Feather, by the martial eall- 
« which he follows, and still more by the martial swagger which provokes 
The derivation of poltroonis curious. The lexicographers de luce it from pollice- 
uncato, having the thumb cut off, ithaving once (it is alleged) Deen the practice of 
vards to cut off their thumbs. that they might e compelled to serve in war. 
V-nage, however, refers it to the Italian ; r a as varus are apt to feign 
1emselves sick, preterring t ved of sleep to the bed of honour. Parolles, it appears, 
“ as tou cowardly t j acco the former derivation :—** Great 
wounds I dare not give Cutting off one’s own thumb is @ serious affair—a matter of 
lock-jaw . and the man must be a coward of nerve who performs such an operation. 
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She Alvion. 











i the cudgel. The choice of a profession is a point of | enters to solicit the Welshman’s mediation on behalf of Bardolph, who has been 
Sr Sn ten life ; But of all the blunders that men make in an af- | sentenced to have ‘* his vital thread cut with penny cord” for having stolen a 


fair s0 critical, the most egregious, surely, is when the coward buckles on the 


Peace hath her victories, 
No less renowned than war. 
Here is a fair and wide field for the exploits of the poltroon. Under what pos- 
session does he fly to arms? what has he to do with broil and battle ! where is 
ke further from his proper sphere than amongst— 
Moving accidents by flood and field, . 
And hair-breadth ‘scapes in th’ imminent deadly breach ? 


Wet such is human folly and inconsistency! The martial coward is a common such fellows are perfect in great commanders’ names, &c. &c. And what a 


combination of heterogeneous nein and the dramatist loves to produce it, 
amusing absurdity of the contrast. 
ato “Series lord” = bs came, after the affair at Holmedon, to demand his 
prisoners from Harry Percy, and performed that duty,— 
With many holiday and lady terms, mt 
is to be applauded for preferring civil to military employments, entertaiming the 
sentiments which he avows upon wailike subjects. 
And still he smiled and talked, 
And as the soldiers bore dead bodies by, 
He called them untaught knaves, unmannerly, 
To bring aslovenly unhandsome corse 
Betwixt the wind and his nobility. 
., el : He made me mad 
To see him shine so brisk, and smell so sweet, 
And talk so like a waiting-gentlewoman 
Of guns, and drums, and wounds, (God save the mark !) 
And telling me the sovereign’st thing on earth 
Was parmaceti for an inward bruise ; 
And that it was great pity, so it was, 
That villanous saltpetre should be digged 
Out of the bowels of the harmless earth, 
Which many a good tall fellow had destroyed ? 
So cowardly ; and but for these vile guns 
He would himself have been a soldier. 
This is the language of rational, consistent cowardice. This odoriferous envoy 
does not appear until the action is over ; and so far is he from making any hy- 
pocritical parade of martial tastes, or sympathies, that he owns with the utmost 
frankness his extreme horror and disgust at all the “ pomp and circumstance of 
war.” He does not even blush to confess the unwarlike tendencies of his na- 
ture before the victorious Hotspur, reeking from the foughten field. He 
would have been a soldier, however, “but for these vile guns” ; and he re- 
torts the charge of pusillanimity with infinite spirit upon the ** villanous salt- 
petre,-— 
Which many a good tall fellow had destroyed 
So cowardly.” 
“The humanity of this speech is touching. This gentle lord was born under a more 
“charitable star” than even Monsieur Parolles himself, who, with the fear of 
Mars before his eyes, preposterously chooses war for his vocation, exposing 
himself thereby (in addition to the ordinary perils of a soldier) to be the gene- 
wal kickee of the French court. A frank, manly cowardice is a better protec- 


and this is the origin of the ill-blood between him and our “ ancient.” When 








Pistol is gone, Gower takes occasion to observe— 

‘Gow. Why this is an arrant counterfeit rascal ; I remember him now. 

* Flu. I'll assure you, he uttered as prave ‘ords at the pridge, as you shall 
see in a summer's day ; but it is very well : what he has spoke to me, that is 
well, I warrant you, when tin e is serve. 

“ Gow. Why ’tis a gall, a fool, a rogue ; that now and then goes to the wars, 
to grace himself, at his return to London, under the form of a soldier. And 


beard of the general’s cut, and a horrid suit of the camp, will do among foam- 
ing bottles, and ale-washed wits, is wonderful to be thought of,” &c. &c. 
The poet does not leave us in ignorance of the motives that allure these 
bravos of Eastcheap to scenes so uncongenial to their natures as battle-fields. 
In a previous dialogue with Nym, at the Boar's Head, Pistol says— 

*T shall sutler be 
Unto the camp, and profits shall accrue.” 
And, again, at the close of the scene, where Mistress Quickly gives her exqui- 
site narrative of the deathbed of Falstaff, the departed knight’s “ Ancient” cries 
to his worthy mates— 

“ Yoke-fellows in arms, 

Let us to France ! like horse-leeches, my boys, 
To suck, to suck, the very blood to suck !” 
What kind of blood Pistol means is evident from his parley with the French- 
man, over whom he predominates on the field of Agincourt. 

“ Fr. Sold. O, prennez misericorde ! Ayez pitié de moy.” 

“ Pist. Moy shall not serve ; I willhave forty moys. 

** Fr. Sold. Oh, pardonnez moy ! 

“ Pist. Say’st thou me so? Is that a ton of moys ?” 

It is evident that booty alone stimulated Falstati’s swaggering comrades to 
the wars, and this is another trait in the character of Pistol, which distinguish- 
es him broadly from Parolles, who, though a fool and a liar, is neither thief nor 
vagabond. How Pistol came to vanquish the French soldier is left to our ima- 
gination ; but that there was little valour displayed in the conquest we may 
gather from the remarks of the ‘ Boy,’’ who, when his master has marched off 
with his prize, says—‘‘ I did never know so full a voice issue from so empty a 
heart ; but the saying is trae,—the empty vessel maketh the greatest sound. 
Bardolph and Nym had ten times more valour than this roaring devil,” &c. 

Before the battle, we have— 

‘* A little touch of Pis¢ol in the night,” 
for the “ royal captain walking from tent to tent” comes up to our “ Ancient,” 
amongst others, in his nocturnal rounds. 

* Pist. Qui vala? K. Hen. A friend. 

* Pist. Discuss unto me, art thou officer, 

Or art thou base, common, and popular ! 

“ K. Hen. I am a gentleman of a company. 

“ Pist. What'sthy name! K. Hen. Harry Le Roy. 

“ Pist. A Cornish name : art thou of Cornish crew! 

‘““K. Hen. No, lama Welshman. ist. Knowest thou Fluclient K. Hen. 
Yes 





tion than a coat of mail. The person of the professed poltroon is sacred ; no 
aman of honour would attack a confessed craven; it is only when the ass puts 
on the lion’s spoils, and mimics with his stupid braying the roar of the forest 
king, that every generous animal takes part against him. 

There is, however, 2 marked and well-defined distinction between Parolles 
and Pistol. Both are soldiers, bragadocios, and poltroons, but the former is 
essentially a man of peace ; the latter is only meek in the presence of true 
«courage and under awe of the cudgel. Pistol is a ruffian, which the French- 
gman is not. Pistol was born under no “ charitable star’’; he is an example of 
the swash-buckler, or fighting-coward. Monsieur is a vapourer, not a brawler ; 
the Ancient is both; in a word, he is a dully, which is a character as distinct 
from the braggart as brutality is from vanity and falsehood. 

Piste] appears first in the 2nd Part of Henry IV. 

“ Drawer. Sir, ancient Pistol’s below, and would speak with you 

“ Doll. Hang him, swaggering rascal! let him not come hither: it is the 
foul-mouth'dst rogue in England.” 

Mistress Quickly protests with energy, she will have no swaggering in her 
house, and Falstaff remonstrates for some time in vain, with—* Dost thou hear? 
it is mine ancient.’”’ Still her answer is—‘'1’ll no swaggerers.”’ 

“Fal. He’s no swaggerer, hostess ; you may stroke him as gently asa 
puppy greyhound. He will not swagger with a Burbary hen, if her feathers 
turn back with any show of resistance. Call him up, drawer.” 

Pistol comes up, and soon shows the metal he is made of. Falstaff ‘ char- 
ges” him with a cup of sack; Mistress Quickly declines drinking to him, be- 
cause he talks of “bullets.” He then accosts ‘‘ Mistress Dorothy,” who dis- 


@harges a broadside of Kastcheap compliments in reply, calling him “ scurvy 
‘companion, lack-linen mate, cut-purse rascal, basket-hilt stale juggler,” and 


twenty more such lady-like additions and designations. 

“ Pistol. I will murder your ruff for this. 

“Fal. No more, Pistol; I would not have you go off here ; discharge 
yourself of our company, Pistol. 

“Host. No, good Captain Pistol; not here, sweet Captain.” 

Mistress Dorothy agaia takes fire at the title of Captain, with which 
Dame Quickly in her consternation decorates our Ancient. She vocife- 
zates— 

“Captain! thou abominable cheater, art thou not ashamed to be called 


* Pist. Tell him, I'll knock his leek about his pate, upon St. Davy’s day.” 

The leek is to Pistol what the drum proved to Parolles. St. Davy’s day 
comes and goes, without the redemption of the pledge to ‘knock his leek” 
about Fluelien’s pate ‘The swaggerer, however, keeps his word so far as to 
fleer and gibe at the leek in the Welsh captain's bonnet ; tendering him bread 
| and salt to eat with it, but taking care to offer this vulgar insolence in a place 
(probably when Fluellen was on duty) where the rules of discipline, or the pre- 
sence of superior officers, enabled him to do so with impunity. This we learn 

from the Welshman himself, in the first scene of the 5th Act. 

“Gow. Why wear you your leek to-day? Saint Davy’s day is past. 

“« Flu. There is occasions and causes, why and wherefore in all things. I 
will tell you, as my friend, Captam Gower. ‘The rascally, scald, beggarly, 
pregging knave, Pistol, which you, and yourself, and all the ‘orld, know to be 
no better than a fellow, look you now, of no merits, he is come to me, and 
prings me pread and salt yesterday, look you, and bid me eat my leck ; it was 

ina place where Icould not breed no contentions with him; but I will be so 
| pold as to wear it in my cap till I see him once again, and then I will tell him a 
little piece of my desires.” 

Our ‘roaring devil” of an Ancient is no sooner talked of than he makes 
his appearance, in evil hour for his pate. The catastrophe is at hand. 

“Gow. Why here he comes, swelling like a turkey-cock. 

“ Flu. "Tis no matter for his swellings, nor his turkey-cocks.—Got pless 
you, ancient Pistol, you scurvy knave, Got pless you ! 

“ « Pist. Ha! art thou Bedlam! Dost thou thirst, base Trojan, 
To have me fold up Parca’s fatal web! 
Hence, I am qualmish at the smell of leek. 

* Flu. I peseech you heartily, scurvy knave, at my desires, and my requests, 
and my petitions, to eat, look you, this leck ; because, look you, you do not 
love, nor your affections, and your appetites, and your digestions, does not 
agree with it, I would desire you to eat it. 

~ « Pist. Not for Cadwallader and all his goats. 

“ Flu, There is one goat for you [strikes him.] 
Will you be so good, scald knave, as eat it? 

“ Pist. Base Trojan, thou shalt die. 

“ Flu. You say very true, scald knave, when Got’s will is: I will desire you 
to live in the mean time, and eat your victuals; come, there is sauce for it : 








June 18, 


of that month till the 13th of April, was prevented from getting down the river 
by easterly winds : the days of steam navigation were then far distant. Ha- 
pix* Fluellen understands “ disciplines ” too well to comply with the request, | ving at length got as far down as Long Reach, the Mars took on board her 














guns at Greenhithe ; but, instead of the quarter-deek and forecastle 9-pound- 
ers usually ordered, the Mars received eight 32-pounder carronades, some of 
which for her poop, and twenty-two carronades, 24-pounders, for her quarter- 
deck and forecastle. 

That some of the former, at least, were mounted on the poop of the Mars, 
we conjecture from the following entry in the log :—‘* Employed reducing the 
carriages of the 32-pounder carronades for the poop.” On the 10th of May 
the Mars arrived at Sheerness, and from thence sailed to Spithead, where she 
anchored on the 25th, and received orders to join the squadron under Admiral 
Cornwallis with all despatch. The squadron had then dropped down to St.He- 
lems, where it was delayed by foul winds. 

On the 29th, a company and three officers of the 118th Regiment arrived on 
board to do duty as marines, and the Mars immediately joined the squadron at 
St. Helens, and sailed the same day with a large convoy. The squadron con- 
sisted of the 100-gun ship Royal Sovereign ; 74-gun ships Mars, Triumph, 
Brunswick, and Bellerophon ; frigates Phaeton and Pallas ; and 18-gun brig 
Kingfisher. After conducting the merchant-ships to a safe latitude, the squa- 
dron, being on the 8th of June offthe Isle of Groix, chased a French squadron, 
under Rear-Admiral Vence, into Belleisle Roads. 

News having reached Brest that the French were blockaded by a British 
squadron, Vice-Admiral Villaret Joyeuse, on the 12th June, put tosea from 
that port, with nine sail of the line and nine frigates. On the 15th the squa- 
dron of M. Vence having eluded the vigilance of the British Admiral, joined 
Vice-Admiral Villaret off Groix : and, thus united, the French fleet consisted 
of twelve sail of the line (including one ship of 120 guns) and thirteen large 
frigates. Having already described the first meeting of this fleet with the Bri- 
tish squadron, it will only be necessary to confine our observations to the Mars 
in particular. 

t appears that at 7h. p. ., on the evening of the 16th June, a boat arri- 
ved alongside the Mars from the Royal Sovereign, directing Sir Charles 
Cotton to keep in the Rear of the squadron ; and, as the Mars was the best 
sailer of the five ships, this obliged her to shorten sail, andto back her top- 
sail occasionally, to keep her station. At sunset, the body of the French 
fleet bore from the poop of the Mars south-east half-east, half-courses down, 
the advance frigates gaining fast. The chase continued throughout the night 
in the same order, the Mars with difficulty keeping astern of her sluggish com- 
panions. 

At 3h. 30m. a. w., on the 17th, the enemy’s frigates were observed to have 
almost surrounded the British squadron,and the line-of-battle ships were in the 
wake of the British squadron coming up hand over hand. Preparations were 
in the mean while made on board the Mars to give the enemy as warm a 
reception as possible ; and for this purpose the carpenters were employed 
cutting away the stern-gallery and wardroom-windows, to allow of better 
room for training the chase guns. Two of the main-deck guns were then 
got aft, and also two of the lower-deck guns pointed through the gun-room 
ports. 

At 9h. a.m., three of the van ships of the French fleet opened fire upon the 
Mars ; which, at 9h. 15m., that ship returned as guns could be brought to 
bear. One of the enemy’s frigates (believed to have been the Virginie, Cap- 
tain Bergeret) particularly distinguished herself, she having bore up and brought 
to under the lee-quarter of the Mars. The plan pursued by the French fleet 
was evidently aimed principally at cutting off the Mars ; for as the ships arri- 
ved up about three points on her starboard or weather-quarter, they bore up 
and passed under her stern, firing a broadside ; or hauled to the wind, to al- 
low fresh ships to fire. In this manner the attack was conducted, and it was 
doubtless the presence of the 32-pounder carronades which saved the ship 
fromcapture. The fire from these, at such close quarters, must have done 
much executign. 

At 1lh., the Mars having yawed about a great deal, to bring her guns to 
bear on her pursuers, had fallen astern and to leeward of the Triumph, and had 
to bear the whole brunt of the engagement, by which she sustained considera- 
ble injury in masts, sails, and rigging. At noon (moderate breezes from E. 
N. E.) the Mars continued firing upon the enemy’s ships ; but she was now drop- 
ping astern very fast, and was exposed to the fire in particular of four line-of- 
battle ships. She then set her starboard fore-topmast studding-sail, keeping as 
near to the wind with it as she could ; but at lh. 55m. p. m., finding the fore 
and fore -topsail-yards to complain very much, they being badly wounded, the 
studding-sail was taken in, and the yards fished aloft with the studding-sail 
boom and capstan bars. ; 

In the mean while, the crew which were not required at the guns occupied 
themselves busily in knotting and splicing the rigging as fast as it was shot 
away. ‘The firing was protracted, with very little intermission, till 4h. ep. ™., 
the enemy’s ships never attempting to range before the beam of the Mars, thus 
preventing any other British ship trom taking part in the business, except with 
the stern-chasers. 

About 4h. the French fleet appearing disposed to make a grand effort to get 
possession of the Mars, Admiral Cornwallis gallantly wore round, and bore up 
to her support ; then firing a broadside, hauled up again on the same tack as 
before. The French ships continued to fire upon the Mars and the Royal So- 
vereign until 6h., when they hauled to the wind, and tacked to the S. E. 

Although so long exposed to the fire of the French fleet, the loss of the Mars 
was very slight,amounting to two seamen mortally and eleven badly and slight- 
ly wounded. Her lower-masts were damaged by shot, and all her standing and 
running rigging cut and destroyed. The fact respecting the heavy carronades 
on board the Mars at this time has never, that we can find, been brought for- 


Captain! If Captains were of my mind, they would truncheon thee out, for | [striking him again.] You called me yesterday, mountain-squire ; but I will ward as one of the causes of her preservation ; but that such was the case 
taking their names upon you before you have earned them. You a captain! | make you to-day a squire of lowdegree. I pray you fall to; if you can mock there can be not the slightest doubt. All the other ships mounted carronades 


He acaptain! He lives upon mouldy stewed prunes and dried cakes. A |a leek, you can eat a leek. 


captain!” &c. 
Bardolph tries to induce Pistol to go down ; Falstaff seeks to mollify the lady 
But Pistol breaks away— 


“Not I: tell thee what, Corporal Bardolph,—I could tear her :—I'll be re- 


wenged on her.” 


ai bragging slave! ‘The rogue fled from me like quicksilver.” 

The “ancient” re-appears in the play of Henry V., where, in the secon 
act, we find him brawling with Nym. Nym cries—‘ I would have you solus” 
ta which Pistol rejoins fiercely :— 

“« Solus, egregious dog! oh viper vile, 
The solus in thy teeth and in thy throat , 
I do retort the solus,” &c.* 


ym and Pistol draw, relying upon the saving presence of Bardolph, who | lessons so profusely scattered through the works of Shakspeare. 
wwears ‘as he is a soldier” he will run the first who strikes through the body. 


Pistol accepts this armed mediation with alacrity. 
** An oath of mickle might, and fury shall abate.” 


feur.” The triple alliance of Bardolph, Nym, and Pistol, attended by a ‘* Boy, 


forms a little privateer storming party, which is not actually the first to mount 


the breach. ardolph, however, roars like Stentor :— 
“ On, on, on, on, on !— to the breach, to the breach !” 

“ Nym. Pray thee, corporal, stay : the knocks are too hot, and, for my ow 
part, | have not a case of lives ; the humour of it is too hot ; that is the plai 
gong of it. 

ist. The plain song is most just. 

“Knocks go and come ; God's vassals drop and die ; 
And sword and _ shield 
In bloody field 
Doth win immortal fame.” 
The “ Boy” utters the most natural exclamation conceivable. ‘* Would 


‘were in an ale-house in London! I would give all my fume for a pot of ale 


and safety. 
Pist. “ And I.” 


Here Fluellen rushes in with—‘ Got's blood ! up to the preaches, you ras- 
eais! Will you not up to the preaches!” And the hot Welshman drives the | —— 
dastardly triumvirate before him, Pistol crying out—* Be merciful, great duke, 
to men of mould,” &c. The “ boy ” lingers behind to blazon the deserts of | ™ish Church kept the consecrated wafers. Bardolph’s crime, therefore, 


bis companions in arms, which he does in the following soliloquy :— 

«‘ Boy. As young as I am, I have observed these swashers. I am boy to 
them all three, but all three, though they would serve me, could not be man to 
me ; for indeed three such antics do not amount toa man. For Bardolph,—he 
is white-livered and red-faced, by the means whereof ’a faces it out, but fights 
met. For Pistol,—he hath a killing tongue and a quiet sword ; by the means 
whereof ’a breaks words, and keeps whole weapons. For Nym,—he hath heard 
that men of few words are the best men, and therefore he scorns to say his 
prayers, lest ‘a should be thought a coward ; but his few bad words are matched 
with as few good deeds,” &c. 

We observed that Pistol is a sample of the fighting coward, and we are borne 
@ut by Fluellen’s report to Gower of the affair at the bridge. “There is an 
@nsign there at the pridge,—lI think in my very conscience he is as valiant as 
Mark Antony, and he is a man of no estimation in the ‘orld ; but I did see him 
do gallant service.” This is no sooner said than the subject of the encomium 


- ely the origin of Fielding’s joke of “that’sanon sequitur”—“ you're ano- 


“ Gow. Enough, captain ; you have astonished him. 
pate four days. Pite, I pray you. 
« Pist. Must I bite? 


io] 


There is not enough leek to swear by 
1 “ Pist. Quiet thy cudgel; thou dost see I eat.” 


tol pockets all affronts, and only exclaims— 
* All hell shall stir for this,” 
whereupon Gower gives him a lecture, containing one of those universal mora 


“Go, go! you are acounterfeit, cowardly knave. Will you mock at an an 


Then come the “ last words” of ancient Pistol ; ‘ qualis ab incepto.” 
“Doth fortune play the huswife with me now? 
News have I that my Nell is dead i’ the spital, 
And there my rendezvous is quite cut off. 
n Old do I wax, and from my weary limbs 
n Honour is cudgelled. Well, bawd will I turn, 
And something lean to cutpurse of quick hand, 
To England will I steal, and there II! steal : 
And patches will I get unto these scars, 
And swearI got them in the Gallia wars.” 


I 


queen died like Nell most inopportunely for her husband's fortunes. 
** She should have died hereafter,” 
isa touch of pathos that closely resembles— 
** News have I that my Nell is dead i’ the spital, 
And there my rendezvous is quite cut off.” 


* The Pir, or Paz, was a little box, usually of silver, in which the priest of the Ro 
was larceny 
aggravated by sacrilege. Halland Holinshed mention the fact of an English soldie 


Commentators, as their wont is, have a deal of controversy on the question P 


ax or Pir 
The box had the two names given to it indifferently 


<< 


ENGLAND’S WOODEN WALLS.—THE MARS. 


BY JOSEPH ALLEN, ESQ., AUTHOR OP “ THE GREENWICH PENSIONERS.” 


of the glorious names at present wanting in our Navy List. The ship, the 
at Deptford, in the year 1794, and was of the following dimensions :— 


tons, 1842; and built by Sir John Henslow 


cember, 1794, when just off the stocks, she was commissioned by C 
Charles Cotton at Woolwich. i 


Pist. By this leek, I will most horribly revenge ; J eat, and eke I swear— ‘ : 
“ Flu. Eat, [pray you. Will you have some more sauce to your leek ?| the 3rd of August joined Vice-Admiral Colpoys, with his flag in the Minotaur, 


Few ships have been more distinguished than the Mars, and yet this is one 


deeds done in which and by which we are now about to record, was launched 


Length 
of gun-deck, 176 feet; keel for tonnage, 49 feet; depth of hold, 20 feet : 
A very spirited portrait of the 
Mars is given as a vignette head-piece to the 19th volume of the Naval Chro- 
nicle. Such a ship was not suffered to rot in ordinary, for, on the 2nd De- 


on the poop, but they were of lighter calibre, being principally 18-pounders ; 
and in the Bellerophon’s case, these, with their carriages,were thrown overboard 


“ Flu. I say, I will make him eat some part of my leek, or I will peat his during the chase. One of the quarter-deck 24-pounders of the Mars was disabled 


by a shot. On the following day Admiral Cornwallis addressed his public thanks 
to the Captain, officers, and ship's company of the Mars, for their spirited be- 


“ Flu. Yes, certainly, and out of doubt, and cut of question too, and ambi- haviour during the action. On the 26th of June the Mars and squadron anchor- 
There is more of the wordy war, and at length cold iron is drawn ; but the | guities. 

Sesue is, that Pistol, at full-cock, suffers himself to be kicked down stairs. Fal- ‘ 
staff returns to his sack and his Thais, elate with victory, exclaiming—* A ras- 


ed in Cawsand Bay 
On the 15th of July the Mars again put to sea for acruise off Scilly, and on 


but no event of any importance happened for some time, In September, the 
Mars was placed under the orders of Rear-Admiral Henry Harvey, and em- 


; The remorseless Welchman crowns the indignity by compelling the beaten ployed till the end of the year in Quiberon Bay, and in watching the movements 
bully to take a groat by way of compensation for his “ proken coxcomb.’’ Pis- of the French fleets in Brest and L’Orient. 


In January, 1796, the Mars was refitting at Spithead, when it was found that 
the ship had a decided list to starboard ; so great was it that fifteen tons of 
l ballast was employed as a counterpoise. After refitting, the Mars sailed from 
Spithead on the 28th of February, with the squadron of Rear-Admiral Har- 
.| vey, and a large convoy for the West Indies. On the Ist of March a heavy 


| cient tradition, begun upon an honourable respect, and worn as a memorable north-easterly gale came on, with snow, in the midst of which the Royal So- 
trophy of predeceased valour,—and dare not avouch in your deeds any of your | VeTeig”, bearing the Admiral’s flag, was run foul of by the Belisarius tran- 
The scene shifts from England to France—from Eastcheap to “ girded Har- | words,” &c. [Exit 


sport, and lost part of her cutwater. The Royal Sovereign, notwithstand- 
ing her damages, proceeded with the convoy to lat. 43° N., lon. 14° 
33’ W., when, being found unfit to proceed further on her voyage, she re- 
turned to England, accompanied by the Mars, leaving the convoy in charge of 
the Minotaur. After encountering a heavy south-easterly gale, which sudden- 
ly shifted to the south-west, the Mars and Royal Sovereign arrived at Spithead 
on the 15th. 

Sir Charles Cotton here received orders to put himself under the command 
Vice-Admiral Vandeput ; and accordingly, on the 12th of April, the Mars 
sailed in company with the fleet of eleven sail of the line, and a large con- 
voy, bound to Lisbon and the Straits. ‘The Mars proceeded with the Strait’s 


As M’Kenzie ran his ingenious parallel between Falstaff and Richard the} COmVoy to Gibraltar, where she fell in with Rear-Admiral Man’s squadron. 
Third, may we not liken the fall of Pistol to the fall of Macbeth? Macbeth’s From Gibraltar the Mars returned home in company with the Marlborough, and 


during the remainder of the year was attached to the Channel fleet, performing 
such offices as were usually allotted to ships so employed. 

On the 31st of March, 1797, the Mars anchored at Spithead, and joined the 
Channel fleet. It is with some reluctance that we enter upon the events which 
followed, and in which the crew of the Mars was fully implicated ; but at the 
risk of incurring censure for the view which we may be bold enough to take of 
.| these bygone disturbances and thric e-told tales, we cannot blink the question. 


.| We are in some measure induced to go fully into the matter from the ample da- 
r 


having been hanged for stealing a pir during the war to which this play refers. The ta furnished by the log of the Mars, which was evidently written by some one 


fully competent to the task. 

The first open symptom of disaffection in the fleet occurred on the 15th of 
April, 1797. The signal was made from the Queen Charlotte, bearing the 
flag of Admiral Lord Bridport (to whom Lord Howe had a short time pre- 
viously resigned the command of the Channel fleet), for the fleet to weigh, 
when the crews of the different ships refused to comply ; and, by way of ex- 
ample and encouragement to the rest of the fleet, the crew of the Queen Char- 
»| lotte manned the rigging, and gave three cheers, which were responded to 
from each ship with the most complete enthusiasm. 

For some months prior to this demonstration, Lord Howe had received nu- 
merous petitions from all the ships of the fleet, praying, and most reasonably 
too, for the redress of real grievances. These petitions, though couched in 
the most dutiful and respectful language, because they were in most cases 
without signatures, were treated with neglect, and, after some Jittle inquiry 


apt. Sir] into the circumstances, considered as the effusions of a few faetious individu- 


als, and therefore undeserving of notice. The following extract {rom Sir John 

















In the month of March, 1795, the Mars was ready for sea, but, from the 25th 


Barrow’s Life of the Earl (p. 323) will best show the opinion his Lordebip 
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really entertained upon the subject. On the 4th of March, being then at 
Bath for the benefit of the waters, he says: “I have received, within the last 
three days, four petitions, as they are termed, as coming from the Royal 
George, Formidable, Ramillies, and Queen Charlotte, the purport of them to 
solicit my interposition with the Admiralty that the seamen may in their turn,ex- 
perience an equal act of munificence as that shown to the army and militia, in 
the provision made for an increase to their pay, and for their wives and fami- 
lies ; alleging that the last could only obtain such relief as the seamen them- 
selves sent them out of their pay. The petitions from the three last-men- 
tioned ships, dated 28th of last month, are I think evidently copied by the 
same person, though the writing appears different on a cursory inspection. 
Neither the motive nor the matter of these papers require any somment ; 
but I shall take them with me to town when I return hither, for Lord Spencer's 
private information. I suspect the whole of them to be the fabrication of the 
same individual. Should it prove otherwise, or the idea of such pursuit should 
have been adopted by communication of the purpose to the diflerent ship’s com- 
panies, it may require some such explanation as the difference of the circum- 
stances between the soldier and seaman admits of, to prove to the latter that 
his advantages are still more considerable than the precarious situation admits 
of being extended to the former. But the wisdom of the Admiralty will best 
decide hereon. To which, however, it seems material to know, whether 
such expectations or claims appear to have been very generally circulated in the 
ships of war.’” 

he provisions issued to the seamen were at the time very bad in quality 
and deficient in quantity ; the pensions allotted for wounds were ridiculously 
small; besides which, other causes for murmuring prevailed ; and the silence 
of the Admiral only tended to fan the spark of discontent into a flame of insu- 
bordination. The fair and legitimate channel for gaining redress had been 
closed to them ; and they had no choice between submitting tamely, and with 
sullen bad feeling, to what they considered grievances, or to take the manly 
and English mode of proceeding which they adopted. 

When the present state of our seamen is compared with the usage to which 
they were subjected on board ships of war in the time of which we are speak- 
ing, the most astonishing difference is shown. Orders and Instructions, clear- 
ly defined and well acted up to, now obtain for the seaman a fair hearing and 
proper treatment , his good conduct is rewarded, and his bad conduct, for the 
sake of example, and to deter him from the re-commission of the same crime, is 
punished ; equitable pensions are given for good service or wounds; and the 
wages, though small in comparison with those received by the merchant sea- 
men, are made up by the excellence of the provisions, the best surgical and 
medical assistance always at hand, and other indulgences and_ privileges 
secured in the strongest manner—to say nothing of the comforts of Green- 
wich Hospital in old age. In writing, therefore, upon the fleet in 1797, it is 
quite impossible that anything can be said which will apply to the present 
time, or create a moment's uneasiness in the breast of the strictest discipli- 
narian. 

Earl Howe, it appears, transmitted the petition of the seamen to the Admi- 
ralty, but unaccompanied by a line of comment that we can discover to call 
for inquiry into the justice of the men’s claims. The men, therefore, resorted 
to the only means within their reach of making their wants and wishes known, 
and to this end, instructions were secretly conveyed to each ship, which led to 
the act of insubordination above mentioned. 

The signal to weigh being negatived by the crew, another for all Lieutenants 
was made from the flag-ship, and these returning to their ships carried with 
them intelligence that the whole fleet was in a state of mutiny. On the 16th, 
a parade of boats, containing two delegates from every ship, went alongside 
the Mars, and requested admission, and to be permitted to read to the ship’s 
company ‘certain regulations which they had come to in regard to raising their 
pay.” The journal proceeds—*: They were heard on the quarter-deck, and a 
strong remonstrance was made by the delegates to the ship’s company to be- 
have soberly, and be attentive to their officers ; but by no means to unmoor un- 
til their grievances were redressed.”” On the same day, the men chosen out of 
the crew of the Mars as delegates proceeded on board the Queen Charlotte, 
the Admiral’s cabin of which ship was selected as the committee-room. From 
thence were issued their petitions and orders. They petitioned Parliament : 
they reminded its members— 

‘That the Act of Parliament passed in the reign of Charles IT., wherein the 
wages of all seamen of the fleet was settled, passed at a time when the neces- 
saries of life and slops of every denomination were at least 30 per cent. cheaper 
than those at that time, which enabled seamen and marines to provide better 
for their families than they could do then with one half advance. 

‘* Your petitioners [they continued], with all humility, laid their grievances 
before the Hon. Earl Howe, and flattered ourselves with the hope that his Lord- 
ship would have been an advocate for us, as we have been repeatedly under his 
command, and made the British flag ride triumphantly over that of our ene- 
mies ; but to our great surprise we find ourselves unprotected by him, whe has 
seen so many instances of our intrepidity in carrying the British flag into every 
part of the seas with victory and success. We profess ourselves as loyal to 
our Sovereign, and as zealous in the defence of our country, as the army or 
militia can be, and esteem ourselves equally entitled to His Majesty’s muni- 
ficence ; therefore, with jcalousy we behold their pay augmented, and the 
out pensions of Chelsea College increased to thirteen pounds per annum, 
while we remain neglected, and the out-pensioners of Greenwich have only 
seven pouncs per annum.” 

In their petition to the Admiralty, signed on the 18th of April, they called 
their Lordships’ attention to the following grievances— 

The smallness of their wages: and begged 

‘That our provisions be raised to the weight of sixteen ounces to the pound, 
and of a better quality ; and that our measures be the same as those used in 
the commercial trade of this courtry. 

** Secondly —That your petitioners request your honours will please to ob- 
serve there should be no flour served while we are in harbour, or any port 
whatever under the command of the British fiag; and also that there be 
granted a sufficient quantity of vegetables of such kind as may be the most 
plentiful in the ports to which we go, which we grievously complain and lie un- 
der the want of. ‘ 





“Thirdly—That your Lordships will be pleased seriously to look into the 
state of the sick on board His Majesty’s ships, that they be better attended 
to, and that they have the use of such necessaries as are allowed for them in 
time of their sickness, and that these necessaries be not on any account embez- 
zled.” 

Years, however, rolled on before this latter request was attended to as it de- 
served to be, and a good doctor was truly a rara avis. ‘Thanks to recent im- 
prevements in pay and promotion, our Navy has now as fine abody of Surgeons 
as can be procured, or even desired. 

“*Fourthly—That your Lordships will be so kind as to look into this affair, 
which is no ways unreasonable ; and that we may be looked upon as a number 
of men standing in defence of our country ; and that we may in some wise have 
granted an opportunity to taste the sweets of liberty on shore when in any har- 
bour; and when we have completed the duty of our ships after our return from 
sea. And that no man may incroach upon his liberty, there shall be a boundary 
limited, and those trespassing any further without a written order from the com- 
manding officer, shall be punished according to the rules of the Navy ; which 
is a natural request, and congenial t« the heart of man, and certainly to us that 
you make the boast of being the guardians of the land. 

“ Fifthly—That if any man is wounded in action, his pay be continued until 
he is cured or discharged ; and if any ship has any real grievances to complain 
of, we hope your Lordships will readily redress them, as far as in your power, 
to prevent any disturbances.” 

Such a catalogue of grievances, so well expressed, must have struck with as- 
tonishment those to whom it was read. Justice was in every line, and backed 
by the strong arm which the suitors possessed, demanded for them a hearing 
and redress. It will be observed that there was little of dictation in the peti- 
tions, except that may be called so which was explaining what they considered 
their grievances to be, and in what manner they might be remedied. 

In this state of things it was considered expedient that a Board of Admiralty 
should immediately proceed to Portsmouth ; and accordingly, Lord Spencer, 

Lord Arden, Rear-Admiral William Young, and Mr. Secretary Marsden arrived 
there on the 17th, and took up their residence at the Governor's house. The 
petition of the seamen was strongly backed at the discussion which took place, 
by Lord Bridport, Sir Alan Gardner, and Admirals Colpoys, Pole, and Hollo- 
way: and their Lordships, in reply to the seamen, consented to recommend to 
His Majesty to add four shillings a month to the wages of petty officers and 
able seamen,—three shillings to the wages of ordinary seamen, and two shillings 
to the wages of landsmen. ‘That the pay of seamen wounded in action should 
be continued until their wounds were healed; or being declared unserviceable, 
they should receive a pension, or be admitted into Greenwich Hospital ; and 
concluded with requesting the seamen to return to their duty. 

This answer was received on the 29th, and read to the different ships’ com- 
panies ; but not having been reported upon by the delegates, it had no great ef- 
fect. When the reply came before the delegates, they immediately discovered 
certain omissions—there was no notice of pardon to the offenders; they had 
created a new class of men—/andsmen—and had taken no notice of the part 
relating to the Greenwich pensions : probably because the subject was not ex- 

pressly mentioned in the petition addres sed to their Lordships The delegates 
therefore set to work, and on the sarae day concocted a reply ; among other 
things they stated :— 


“That there never has existed but two orders of men in the Navy—able 





new.”’ 
And requested— 


served with fresh beef.” 


made, they concluded their answer with— 


not lift an anchor ; and this is the total and final answer.” 
the sign manual. 


other ships weighed and ran down to St. Helens. 


Spencer declared that he was not aware of any message likely to come before 


state his intention to move fora supply to increase the seamen’s wages; but 


tion and protection of au Act of Parliament. 
Other causes of doubt are also given in Sir John Barrow’s Life of Howe :— 
“The Board of Admiralty,” he states, “issued an order, bearing date, May 


highly injudicious, and calculated to increase the suspicion of the seamen. The 
order stated that,—‘ from the disposition lately shown by the seamen belonging 
to several of His Majesty’s ships, it had become highly necessary that the 
strictest attention should be paid by all officers in His Majesty’s service, not 
only to their own conduct, but to the conduct of those under their orders ; the 
more effectually to insure a proper subordination and discipline, and to prevent, 
as far as may be, all discontent among the seamen.’ Unnecessary as this was,” 
continues Sir Jobn, ‘at any time, as both Articles of War and instructions en- 


both officers and men, was, to say the least of it, indiscreet and inexpedient. 
But what follows is still more so. It introduces a new Instruction for all Cap- 
tains of His Majesty’s ships,—* To see that the arms and ammunition belonging 
to the Marines be constantly kept in good order, and fit for immediate service, 
as well in harbour as at sea.’ This was evidently pointed at the employment 
of Marines to quell any mutinous movement among the seamen ; and lest 
they should not so understand it, the following paragraph was added :—‘ That 
the Captains and Commanders of His Majesty’s ships be particularly attentive 
to the conduct of the men under their command ; and that they be ready on 
the first appearance of mutiny, to use the most rigorous means to suppress it, 


most reasonably have been expected. 


inability was therefore made. 


of the ship, by ordering the officers to their respective cabins.” 


to hang. 


violence. 


or throw the offender overboard.” 


ception of the delegates from the fleet 


ing liberally from so interesting a document. 


-_— 


¢ The late Rev. Dr. Samuel Cole, Chapla‘n of (rcenwich Hospital. 





and ordinary : that the distinction between ordinary and landsmen, was totally 


“‘ That the old regulations be adhered to ; that the wages of able seamen be 
raised to one shilling per day ; and that the pay of the Marines be augmented, 
while serving on board, in the same propertion as ordinary seamen: that the 
pensions of Greenwich Hospital, we earnestly wish to be raised to ten pounds 
per annum. As to provisions, that they be augmented to sixteen ounces to the 
pound of bread and meat, cheese, butter, and liquids in proportion ; and of a 
better quality ; and a Sufficient quantity of vegetables ; and that no flour be 


And further, they begged leave to inform their Lordships, that until these 
grievances, and those of particular ships were redressed, and an act of indem- 
nity passed, they were determined not to lift an anchor. The chief of these 
terms the Admiralty deemed it advisable to concede, and a letter was despatch- 
ed accordingly, which was read to the ships’ companies by Lord Bridport, and 
again calling upon the seamen to return to their duty ; but the evasiveness of 
the reply, in respect to certain points, was thus noticed by the delegates. After 
expressing, in the most grateful manner, their satisfaction at the concessions 


“ But we beg to remiud your Lordships, that it is a firm resolution, that until 
the flour in port be removed, the vegetables and pensions augmented, the griev- 
ances of private ships be redressed, an Act passed, and His Majesty’s most gra- 
cious pardon for the fleet now lying at Spithead be granted, that the fleet will 


These points were also conceded ; but as the delegates insisted upon not re- 
ceiving the words of the Lords of the Admiralty for the pardon, a proclama- 
tion was obtained setting forth the royal clemency in proper terms, and under 


On the receipt of this on the 23rd, the crews of the different ships gave three 
cheers, and returned to their duty ; and soon afterwards the Mars, in company 
with the Royal Sovereign, bearing the flag of Sir Alan Gardner, and several 


All now appeared settled ; but the seamen, suspicious of lurking evil, eager- 
ly caught at every report and every sentence dropped upon the subject. ‘The 
unwise conduct of the Ministers increased their distrust. In the House of 
Lords the bare mention of the disorders in the fleet was deprecated ; and Lord 


the House on the subject. Mr? Pitt, in the House of Commons, did at length 


the dilatoriness of the proceedings created much discontent among the impa- 
tient men. Concluding that there was some hesitation about fulfilling the 
promises made to them by the Admiralty, they clamoured loudly for the sanc- 


Ist, tothe Admirals and Captains of the fleet, which contained paragraphs 


join it, such an order at this particular moment, reflecting on the conduct of 


and to bring the ringleaders to punishment.’ These new orders, coupled with 
the proceedings in the two Houses, conspired to bring on the crisis which might 


‘The outbreak on board the Mars is thus described :—On the 6th May, “ p.m., 
ship’s company came aft, and demanded the release of a man confined by the 
Captain’s orders, which was complied with.” On the following morning, Sir 
Charles Cotton repaired on board the Admiral’s ship to state the circumstance ; 
and at 9h. a.m., the Mars’s ships company went aft and demanded a boat; and 
on this being refused by the Commanding Officer, the men hoisted out the 
barge, and sent her with the two delegates on board the Queen Charlotte. The 
boat of the Mars was then joined by one from each ship, and they all rowed 
round the fleet in procession. A signal for a petty officer was soon afterwards 
made to the Mars; but the ship’s company refused a boat, and the signal of 


** At noon,” continues the journal, “ the boats proceeded to Spithead. At 6 
1. p.M. Captain returned in one of Royal George’s boats; and at 8 h. the boat 
returned from Spithead, with the delegates very much enraged against Admiral 
Colpoys and officers, for firing among the ship’s company and boats, in order to 
prevent their boarding the London. ‘This threw our ship's company into a high 
state of mutiny, and they came aft in a body, and demanded the keys of all the 
arms, store-rooms, and also the officers’ private arms, and took full possession 


This is explained by stating that the boats had proceeded to Spithead to con- 
sult with the ships’ companies of the Marlborough and London, which ships 
had remained at that anchorage. On repairing alongside the London, which 
bore the flag of Vice-Admiral Colpoys, the men were refused admission ; for, 
in anticipation of their visit, and in compliance with his instructions, the Ad- 
miral had ordered the officers to arm, and the marines to be in readiness to fall 
in on a moment's warning, and the ports to be shut. The seamen were then 
addressed, and asked whether they had any grievances to complain of; and, 
on replying in the negative, they were ordered below. On observing the boats 
containing the delegates from the fleet approaching the Marlborough, the Lon- 
don’s crew began unlashing the middle-deck guns, and to point them aft and 
up the hatchways. The men also were forcing their way up the ladders, when 
the Admiral ordered the officers to fire upon them. Five men fell mortally 
wounded, and six others were badly wounded. ‘The marines then threw down 
their arms, and the seamen rushed in crowds up the hatchways, by whom, as 
well as by the marines, the officers were quickly disarmed. Enraged at the 
loss of their fellow-men, the seamen now determined to execute summary ven- 
geance upon the instruments of their destruction, and accordingly seized 
upon Mr. Peter Turner Bover, the First Lieutenant, whom they were about 


A few minutes, and the Lieutenant would have paid a heavy forfeit for his 
obedience ; but the Vice-Admiral at this critical juncture came forward, and 
told the men that he (the Admiral) alone was culpable, and that the officers 
had only acted as they were bound to do: and that if any one must be hung 
they should hang him. The seamen, who in the meantime were joined by the 
delegates, then demanded to see the instructions which had been received from 
the Admiralty, and the sight of these orders under which he had acted, toge- 
ther with the intercession of the Chaplain* and Surgeon, added to the noble 
and generous conduct of the Admiral himself, induced them to refrain from 


Admiral] Paiten, in his account of the mutiny, affords the following anecdote, 
which proves that, notwithstanding all their faults, and even at a time when 
one might have believed them infuriated at the slaughter of their friends, they 
were not wholly lost to a sense of theirduty. ‘‘ When the seamen were deli- 
berating whether or not they should put the Admiral to death, a man was heard 
to call him ‘a damned bloody rascal,’ or some such words. Notwithstanding 
the furious irritation which at that moment agitated the whole crew, the habit 
of respect and regard for a’ beloved Commander prevailed so far as to turn part 
of their resentment against the person who had dared to use such language to 
their Admiral, who was uncommonly regarded ; and they threatened to punis 


On the morning of the Sth May a deputation of the ship's company of the 
Mars informed the Captain and officers that they must prepare to quit the 
ship; and at 9 h. a.m. boats were manned, and Sir Charles Cotton, his Lieute- 
nants, and the Chaplain, left the ship, the Master and the Mates and Midship- 
men, with the warrant-oflicers, remained on board, and appear to have been 
well treated. At the same time the committee selected fromthe ship’s com- 
pany commenced making arrangements for fitting up the gun-room for the re- 


Matters, however, were nearer a settlement than they believed. Lord Howe, 
who had ever stood well with the seamen, was sent for in this emergency, to 
try what his presence would effect in calming the deluded men. Although ina 
very infirm state of health, the Admiral immediately repaired to Portsmouth ; 
and on the 11th of May his Lordship visited all the line-of-battle ships, to as- 
certain from the ships’ companies what their real grievances were ; but as his 
Lordship’s letter to the Duke of Portland, published in the life from which we 
have already quoted, is very explicit,we think no apology is needed for extract- 


* Thad,” he writes, ‘ intercourse on different days with the crews of several 








ships, and held particular conversations with those deputed seamen from whom I 
might most easily learn the general sense and disposition of the fleet upon the 
subject of their alleged grievances. I explained tothem the nature and pur- 
pose of the commission with which I had the honour to be charged, in the com- 
prehensive and concise terms in which the King’s sentiments were expressed in 
my Instructions, not doubting that they had been deceived by ill-founded con- 
ceptions. I assured them that there had never been any change or hesitation 
in his Majesty’s gracious intentions to carry into full effect the assurances which 
had been given to them, in his Majesty’s name, by the Lords of the Admi- 
ralty; that the necessary steps for that purpose were actually in the regu- 
lar course of proceeding at the very time when the disorders on board the ships 
recommenced ; and that those steps had been completed by an Act of Parlia- 
ment, which (as they were already apprised) had been passed, and had received 
the royal assent, for confirming those assurances, and carrying them into full 
execution. 

“On the head of their general and originally stated grievances I found 

them not difficult to be satisfied, by adverting to the confirmation by the King 
and Parliament of the hopes held out to them by the Commissioners of the 
Admiralty. 
‘“‘ The only remaining question was the ill treatment which some of the sea- 
men professed they had met with from some of their officers. Several witten 
charges were presented to me upon this point. They declared, however, at 
the same time, that their complaints were merely tendered to show that they 
have not acted from a spirit of disobedience, but that they meant to represent 
what they deemed just ground of complaint ; and they earnestly requested that 
no proceeding should be instituted upon such charges to the prejudice of those 
officers. Applications being, on the other side, made on the part of the 
officers themselves, entreating that they might not be required to resume the 
command over men who had taken such exceptions to their conduct, I judged 
fit to acquiesce in what was now the mutual desire of both officers and 
men. 

‘‘ The several conversations I had with the seamen, to impress them with a 
due sense of their misbehaviour, terminated in their ready assurances never to 
engage again in similar combinations ; and that whatever cause of complaint 
might at any time hereafter arise,it should be represented in the regular manner, 
by application only, from the parties aggrieved. I was, therefore, induced to 
declare the King’s pardon, and to deliver the copies of the proclamation with 
which I was intrusted. ‘Their sentiments of duty, respect, and gratitude were 
in consequence expressed in such terins as increased the satisfaction with which 
I executed that part of my authority.” 

On the 15th May Earl Howe, on arriving on board the Mars, was re- 
ceived with enthusiastic cheers, and on the same day Sir Charles Cotton 
returned to the ship, and read to the ship’s company the regulations passed 
in reference to the petition. On the following day a total change of her offi- 
cers took place, and Sir Charles Cotton was succeeded by Captain Alexander 
Hood. 

Having now, with perhaps too much prolixity, given a substantial account of 
this oft-told tale we have only a very few words to add, by way of summing up. 
The moderation of the seamen, it will be observed, would never have outstep- 
ped due bounds, had it not been for the unfortunate conduct of the Admiralty, 
in reference to their petitions, in the orders they issued, and in their dilatory 
manner of proceeding after having granted the request of the seamen. The 
men all along conducted themselves in the most exemplary manner ; the sick 
were sent to the hospital, and the duties of the ships conducted with order and 
decorum ; and although it was at one time believed that they were instigated 
with foreign emissaries, yet it has since been pretty clearly ascertained that 
such was not the case ; but that the men acted solely from justice, and were 
anxious only to obtain those rights and privileges to which they were entitled. 
As an act of justice to the different Captains and officers removed from their 
several ships, they were all kept on full pay until reappointed. 








SALMON FISHING IN GOLD RIVER, NOVA SCOTIA. 
To the Editor of the Allnon. 
Halifax, N. S., May 26, 1842. 

Dear Str,—Some piscatorial sketches whichI sent you three years ago 
from Canada having found favour with your readers, I enclose an account of a 
late fishing excursion in this Province, which is much at your service. I cannot 
promise you many “ moving incidents by flood or field,” unless the play of the 
fish may be placed in the former category ; but in these bad times I take it to 
be something of the nature of a public duty to contribute towards lessening the 
pressure of gloomy ideas. If, therefore, my little fishing story tends to lighten, 
even for half an hour, the melancholy thoughts of commercial stagnation and 
embarrassment, Afizhan massacres, Congressional quarrels, Colonial bickerings, 
Creole grievances, Boundary botherations, and wars and rumors of wars, it will 
not have been uselessly given to the Public. 


“ Salmon-fishing, or that kind of fishing requiring most &rt, may be said to charac- 
terize man in his highest or intellectual state ; and the fisher for salmon and trout with 
the fly employs not only machinery to assist his physical powers, but applies sagacity 
to conquer difficulties ; and the pleasure derived from ingenious resourees and devi- 
ces, as well as from active pursuit, belongs to thisamusement. Then as to its philoso- 
phical tendency, it is a pursuit of moral discipline, requiring patience, forbearance, 
and command of temper. As connected with natural science, 1t may be vaunted as 
demanding a knowledge of the habits of a considerable tribe of created beings—fishes, 
and the animals that they prey upon, and an acquaintanee with the signs and tokens 
of the weather and its changes, the nature of water, andof the atmosphere. Asto 
its poetical relations, it carries us into the most wiid and beautiful scenery of nature ; 
amongst the mountain lakes, and the clear and lovely streams that gush from amongst 
the higher ranges of the hills. 


** How delightful in the early spring. after the dull and tedious time of winter, when 
the frosts disappear and the sunshine warms the earth and waters, to wander furth by 
some clear stream, to see the leaf bursting from the purple bud, to scent the odours of 
the bank perfumed by the violet, and enamelled, as it were, with the primrose and the 
daisy ; to wander upon the fresh turf below the shade of trees, whose bright blossoms 
are filled with the music of the bee ; and on the surface of the water to view the gaudy 
flies sparkling like animated gems in the suabeams, whilst the bright and beautiful 
trout and salmon are watching them from below.”—Sim HumPHrey Davy. 

The Province of Nova Scotia is par excellence the domain of the Angler. 
From its great inequality of surface and geological formation ; particularly the 
long parallel ridges, trending from North to South, which form eight tenths of 
its area—innumerable lakes dot the country in all directions, which generally 
communicate with each other, and end in a considerable river. In all these, 
Trout abound, whilst Salmon run up from the Sea in most of the streams; and 
the Province, happily for the Angler, not being yet very populous, enough of 
those noble fish find their way up the rivers to afford him good sport. [am 
afraid however that this Saturnian age will not be of long continuance, and that 
the finny natives of the country, like the other American aborigines, must 
soon be sadly thinned, or disappear altogether before advancing settlement and 
population. 

Having heard a good report of a salmon stream, called Gold River, about 
sixty miles to the westward of Halifax, a party of four Officers of this Garrison 
was formed to visit it as early as the first run of salmon should take place. One 
of the number, who had fished at the place several times before, volunteered to 
proceed as our avant-courier, in the month of March, to secure us the shelter of 
a house of some description ; the idea of living in a tent, so early in the sea- 
son, not being altogether agreeable. Our partie quarrée consisted of Major 
General Sir J hD n, Captain C y, Mr. A————n, and my- 
self. 

We reached our Head Quarters, a farm house on a pretty creek of Chester 
Basin, on the evening of Saturday the 23d of April; and found that our eata- 
bles and drinkables and other heavy baggage, which were sent by water, had 
already arrived. The house had been vacated for our accommodation, and 
there was no furniture ; but we borrowed a few chairs and tables, and the ser- 
vants soon shook down our Buffalo skins and blankets in the nooks and corners 
appropriated to each. Soon after our arrival an Indian made his appearance 
with a salmon ; which was plumped into boiling water, and in half an hour we 
were regaling on its curdy and delicious flakes. After a temperate quantum of 
what the learned term “diffusible stimulus ” and the common people “ Whis- 
ky Punch,” with the accompaniment of a cigar or two, we retired to rest. 

“Next morning, being Sunday, we strolled towards the river after breakfast, 
which was distant a mile and a half, with the object of ascertaining the nature 
of the locale, and the character of the stream, before commencing operations on 
the following day. We found it a very fine stream—bold and rapid and con- 
siderably flooded—the water having that clear, brownish tint so full of promise 
to the fisher. A wooden bridge crosses the river two or three hundred yards 
above the tide ; and we found that the fishing-ground reached from this to the 
Falls, in successive streams, eddies, and holes, a distance of about three miles. 

We discovered a sinall Camp of Mic-Mac Indians near the bridge, who mi- 
grate every summer to Gold River, during the fishing season, from the neigh- 
bourhood of Windsor. These Indians are the lords of the soil here; a gramt 
of some hundred acres of land having been made to them by Government about 
thirty years ago, with a view of leading them to agricultural habits. This has 
been only attended with partial success, for it is not easy to wean the red man 
from his peculiar tastes ; and moreover, the land here is poor. But the cond 
tion of these people is prosperous—they possess some good land near Windsor, 
fatten bullocks for the Halifax market, and come here every summer to catch 
salmon ; partly to cure and smoke them—which they do admirably—but chiefly, 
[ suspect, for the enjoyment such pastime affords them, as amateur fishermen, 

initing the wtile with the dulce. Of one of them, at least, I can say— omnc 
ulit pune-Tom.” Excuse the pun, Tom, but poor Tom only shines in Mic- 
Mac,— 








“ Omne tulit punctum qui miscuit utile dulci.” oft 
| We found this identical Indian, whom I have apostrophized by anticipation 
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fishing with a rod at the bridge, and two or three squaws were exulting over a 


salmon he had just killed. As this person, yelept Tom Copp, is destined to cut | casting line. 








a figure in this narrative, I way as well describe him briefly—indeed, . 
ing that he is only five feet high I could not well describe him in any other 

way. At some not remote period there must have been a cross, legal or illegal, 

between our little hero’s ancestor, or ancestors, and some Esquimaux tribe ; 

for the low stature, square build, broad fishy face, and shark-like mouth of this 

hyperborean race distinguished Mr. Thomas from his Mic-Mac brethren here, 

who were generally tall, and some of them fine looking men. From this dimi- 

native tribe, too, in all probability Tom Copp inherited his skill and luck in fish- 

ing, his rare appetite, his love of dogs, his amphibiousness, his abhorrence of 
cleanliness, and several other good qualities. ; 

Be this as it may, the active little Mic-Mac soon gave us a taste of his qua- 
lity as anangler. Shortly after our arrival at the bridge, whilst gazing from 
the battlement at the rapid stream raging and foaming through the arches, we 
gaw him hook a salmon with the fly immediately above. After some violent 
struggles and leaps the fish took down the stream, under an arch, and Tom’s 
line being run out to the last turn of the reel, he gallantly followed. It ap- 
peared doubtful for half a minute whether the fisherman would not be obliged 
to take to swimming, like his quarry, for the torrent was deep and powerful , 
but by dint of clinging with his nails, or talons, to the masonry of the pier, and 
scrambling and jumping from one rock to another, he at length emerged at the 
lower side of the bridge with the salmon still firm on his line. Here new diffi- 
culties met him. The line got foul of alarge tree that had been carried 
down by the flood, and the exertions of the active fish threatened to break it 
every moment. Again Mr. Tom committed himself to the stream—disen- 
gaged his tackle, and after along and brilliant struggle, at length secured 
his fish. 

Previous to setting to work on the Monday morning we found it expedient to 
engage an Indian attendant each, as well to neutralize his rival fishing, as to 
secure a guide to the best holes. Twoof my companions chose Johnny and 
Jemmy—tine looking Mic-Macs, of high character as skilful rod-fishers ; but as 
Tom Bees had only began to fish with the fly the season before he seemed to 
be somewhat in the back ground, notwithstanding the illustrious passage at 
arms (and legs) that had just taken place. However, having a presentiment 
that Tom would prove a valuable acquisition, I enlisted him on the spot, and 
promoted him at once to be my principal aide-de-camp and quartermaster-ge- 
neral. 

We were all early afoot on Monday morning the 25th of April, and the 
dawn broke on me walking on the bridge, watching my arms, lying against the 
battlement, like a Paladin blowing my benumbed fingers, and waiting until 
Tom Copp should emerge from an adjoining wig-wam. At length he protru- 
ded his shaggy and coal black head, gave a slight ‘ heugh !’’ and was soon by 
my side. 

Gold River has only been fished with the rod about nine years, and one of 
our party, C————y had been amongst the first fishermen. His descriptions 
of the glorious sport then enjoyed by the primitive anglers, vulgd dicere, made 
our mouths water, when contrasted with the comparative paucity of fish at the 
present day. For six or seven years the Indians confined themselves to the net 
and the spear; but latterly they began to copy the proceedings of the white 
fishermen, and some of them are now learned in the mysteries of the fly and 
the rod. The thickly wooded banks of the river were sadly in the way of the 
first fishers ; but many trees have been cut down, and good stands cleared at 
the best fishing spots. - Immediately below the Falls, which are very fine, is a 
circular excavation called ‘“‘ Cumberland basin,” in itself a beautiful piece of 

water, affording good fishing. Next to this there is another excellent stand, 
called “* The Point.” A little way farther down is “ Ince’s hole,” so called 
from a Commissariat officer, who in the good old times killed fourteen salmon 
there in one day. Below this famous spot are several good streams, ending 
in ‘* Oak Pool,” astand of great merit. In descending the river by the left 
bank from this point to ‘* Salmon hole,” at the head of the meadow, the stream 
is very rapid; but there are three or four eddies behind large rocks where 
one is pretty sure of finding fish. The meadow isa strip of alluvial land, ex- 
tending three quarters of a mile above the bridge, where the current is strong, 
and contains a number of large boulders, each of which affords in its wake a 
convenient resting place for the salmon in ascending the stream. Close to the 
bridge, and down to the brackish water, are several good points, where, when 
the river is high, fish are often caught. 

My Indian ally and I first tried the meadow, up to Salmon hole, but without 
seeing any thing, for Tom said “Him no rise yet—him cold.’ On returning 
towards the bridge, I noticed one fine eddy behind a rock : which indeed we 
had fished before, but I thought it probable, as the sun had now risen, that the 
fish would be on the move, and therefore suspected some traveller might halt 
here to take breath. Atthe first cast of my fly a large salmon dashed at it 
—— but missed it. The unmeaning countenance of Tom Copp would 

ave been a study fora painter at that instant ; for its vacuity and phlegm 
suddenly merged in an expression of intelligence and the keenest interest. 
The small black eyes sparkled, and the face became that of a lynx preparing for 

a spring on his prey ; whilst he exclaimed, under a mistaken apprehension that 
I would cover the tish too soon, ‘Give him time! give him time !” 

Due time (which, be it known to the fishing fraternity, is one minute) was 
given, and Mr. Saimo Salar was permitted to resume his position near the bot- 
tom, when the fly was again lightly cast over him. He seized it, I struck and 
hooked him, when he made a desperate run up the stream, across and down the 
stream, and then commenced a course of most active dancing and leaping ; 
whilst he was furnished with all the music that my reelcould yield. All this time 
the Mic-Mac watched the proceedings with a critical eye, and although absorb- 
ed in the sport I could nor help smiling at his strange advice, when he feared f 
was pressing the fish too much—* Let him go! let him go!” nor rejoining “ I'll 
see you hanged first, Tom.”’ After much lively play the salmon was adroitly 

gaffed ; it was a fish of thirteen po -nds in prime season. 

Our party met at breakfast at ten o’clock. Seven hours active exercise in a 
cold morning gave a peculiar zest to the meal ; and ardent and persevering 
were our attacks on fried salmon, a colossal veal pie, and a mighty round of 
beef, to say nothing of parallelograms of toast without number, and fresh eggs 
by the dozen. I make no account of liquids, and therefore shall slur over the 
four or five gallons of tea and coffee expended on the occasion. 

Some of the quadrumvirate resumed the fishing soon after breakfast, but oth- 
ers took a siesta, and went to the river at two o’clock. It was agreed that we 
should dine at eight, and that each of us—catch him how we might, by hook 
or by crook—should furnish a salmon in turn for dinner. 

fe were all busy at the river side till dusk, but our first days’ sport was very 
inconsiderable,—being only three fish—though we hooked and lost several. 
At dinner each of us had his own “ misery” to tell. Our worthy chief had 
not seen a fish. C———y had all dut caught three—A n had had four 
rises, but it was no go; and as for myself, although I had secured three, 
ought to have bagged or basketed half-a-dozen. However, one unquestiona- 
ble salmon, the produce of our sport, was smoking on the table, and to it we 
set with the appetite of Harpies ; whilst the cold round and the pie looming in 
high relief on the side table, (an inverted wooden box,) supplanted in due time 
the debris of the fish. 

We had, of course a rechauffée of our dinner conversation over our grog and 
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felt very heavy, and took the liberty of sailing off with his fly and a piece of his 

Two days afterwards he caught the same fish, a little higher up 

the river, with the identical fly firm in his side. 

At our second dinner, and throughout the remainder during our visit, there 

was more general satisfaction in talking over the adventures of the day, for 

our success had been more balanced, and we had all been tolerably lucky, kill- 

ing many fine fish. The salmon tasted as well as at first to two of the party, 

but the other two were beginning to exclaim, or to look, “ toujours perdvizi 

As for myself, I have the misfortune to be on all similar occasions, so far as 

salmon is concerned, a most persevering and inveterate icthyophagist ; and I 

believe the Major General demonstrated at Gold River, a similar heretical taste. 

In fact I estimate very lightly the man who wantonly abandons a classical dish ; 

for such a person can never be a firm friend. What patriotic Englishman ever 

turned his back on a sirloin, or abjured a rump steak, or declined plum pudding 

and minced pies in their season? What Scot since those that bled with Wal- 

lace has ever vituperated a haggis or sheep’s head? I might easily run over 

all civilized nations, connecting them indissolubly with their national dishes— 
but I forbear. 

I am not about to inflict on the readers of the Albion, a dull diary of our 
proceedings, but shall confine myself to the chief incidents. 

One day my Aide de Camp Tom Copp and myself went up the river to Oak 

Pool, where after a few casts I hooked a good fish. When he had been played 
properly I brought him near the shore,where Mr. Tom stood, gaff in hand,ready 

to receive him. I led the salmon close to his feet, but after making three fu- 

tile attempts to gaff, the fish dashed out into the middle of the river and plung- 
ed violently. ‘Tom looked very foolish, grinning with extraordinary vacuity when 
T rated him for his unusual awkwardness—indeed,he had hitherto gafied brilliant- 
ly. At last my henchman bethought him of looking at the gatt, ‘“‘ where gaff was 
none”’ for it had been wrenched from its fastenings and carried off by the fish. 
Luckily the wounded salmon continued fast on the hook; and when, after a 
little more play, it was once more brought to the edge, and Tom seized it by 
the tail, he pulled the gaff out of the poor fish’s side and held it up to my notice, 
with a visible expression of face worthy of a ogre. 

Another day, after breakfast I proceeded alone to a favourite stream beneath 

a rugged bank of the river, where the fishing was very difficult from the over- 
hanging trees, the rapidity of the stream, and the number of huge boulders 
amongst which it wound. Under these circumstances, and deprived of Tom 
Copp’s services, it might be inconvenient to hook a large salmon, who, no doubt 
would avail himself of the difficulties of my position, and intrench himself be- 
hind some protecting rock. However, I dared the combat and threw out 
my fly as a gauntlet. The gage was soon taken up; for scarcely had the 
simulated insect alighted on the water when a huge mouth swallowed it, and I 
found J had got hold of a tartar. The salmon first shook his head gently, as if 
he wished to get rid of the strange string in his jaw by fair means—then more 
hurriedly and violently. After these ineflectual attempts he got into a passion, 
and made a running leap of six feet into the air, followed instantly by a succes- 
sion of seven or eight more ; all the while striking the line most scientifically 
with his tail, as if he had just been readinga chapter in dynamics. At length, 
on finding that this course of saltation was useless and exhausting, he rushed 
out into the middle of the main stream, brought his right shoulder forward, and 
away he went down the river at the rate of twenty knots an hour ; whilst from 
my peculiar positionI could not follow him without plumping up to my chin. 
When nearly a hundred yards of line had run out, occupying two seconds, the 
fish shot to his left, deseribed a fine curve in the rapid stream and brought up 
in the wake of alarge rock. There he remained immovable, notwithstanding 
all my efforts—like Marshal Soult behind the Garonne, before the Battle of 
Thoulouse. 

Now, [ was so situated that I could not move down the bank without making 
a turnto my left which would wind my line around the rock where the salmon 
lay recruiting-his strength, and an intermediate boulder also. Thus circum- 
stanced, | had no alternative but to remain where I stood, keep him well in 
hand, long for Tom Copp, and trust to the chapter of accidents. 

It was a part of the river seldom visited by any body but myself,from the great 
difficulty of approach; there was therefore little hope of assistance from any 
brother-angler. But when things are at the worst we know what a pleasant 
turn they sometimes take, and so it proved now ; for on looking up the bank a 
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marrow. About the end of the second week we found that rounds of beef 
and veal pies, however vast, will not last forever, exposed to the assaults of four 
hungry fishermen and their servants, white and red ; however eked out by the 
friendly salmon. There was nothing but eggs and potatoes to be had in the 
neighbourhood—cocks and hens were all papas and mammas, or infinitesemally 

small children—ditto ganders and geese—ditto ducks and drakes, and lambs 
were yet uneatably infantile. An innocent calf indeed of the genus “ stagger- 
ing Bob” having come to an untimely end, we obtained a side of the veal 
which kept us alive two days. At length we found ourselves under the neces- 

sity of visiting Chester one day in quest of a dinner, which we ate at Smith’s 

comfortable Inn, in the pleasant society of two brother anglers of our acquaint- 

ance, who had their Head Quarters there. When about to start for home, 

A———-, like an excellent purveyor, bethought him of visiting the larder ; 

where he found the remains of the dinner. He pounced upon a leg of roast 

pork, a breast of veal, and the three fourths of a ham, and remorselessly 

carried off these “ spolia opima,” telling the bereaved Mrs. Smith to add them 
to the bill. 

Towards the close of the third week the fishing had considerably fallen off 
—the first run of large fish was nearly over, and so many fishers were exercis- 

ing their vocation in all directions that it was no easy matter to catch a sal- 

mon. At this time the poor fish were sadly persecuted, and it was a very 

lucky individual who steered clear of the four or five tiers of nets on each side 

of the mouth of the river, escaped from Tom Copp at the bridge, evaded the 

spears of the other Indians along the meadow, and the flies of thirteen or four- 
teen rod-fishers threshing the water up the stream, and successfully ran the 
gauntlet past the nets at Cumberland Pool, and at the bottom of the falls. 

Moreover we found we had now enough of exercise and amusement. Rising 

at three or four o’clock in the morning, and twisting and twining every muscle 

in the body amidst rocks and jungle, full of the horrid American thorn, and 

floundering in the water amphibiously till ten, and again from two till dusk, 

might be admirable training for a pugilist, or a runner against time, but was 

somewhat de trop for grave and steady gentlemen of fifty,or even younger people. 

Consequently, on the morning of Sunday the 15th of May—the rest of which 

day and all our Sundays was most refreshing to our weary limbs—we resolved 
to start for Halifax, via Windsor, the next morning, after first trying to catch a 
fish or two to take home with us. 

But the fates were adverse. The morning was cold and wet, and the sal- 
mon lazy. I rose one but he would not stir asecond time. A n hooked 
two and lost them. C y after a cast or two wisely went to bed. And our 
excellent chief had the mortification to lose a fine fish, after long play, by the 
bungling of his Indian attendant, who was the only bungler in the camp. 

A list of the fish killed daily by each of us, with their weight, had been re- 
gularly kept, and hung over the mantel piece of our mess room. On summing 
up,they amounted to 114,weighing about 1100 pounds,which was an average of 
ten pounds a piece. We had caught several fine salmon of fourteen and fif- 
teen pounds, full of marine strength and vigour, with the parasitic insects of 
the salt water still adhering to their skin; and on the whole had passed the 
three weeks most agreeably. An utilitarian philosopher might shrug his skinny 
shoulders and deride our useless waste of time and labour, but we could afford 
to laugh at the criticism of the cynic. Our party had recruited their health 
and spirits by early hours and hard exercise, after the ennui and confinement of 
a tedious and cheerless winter. We had enjoyed to the utmost an innocent, 
an absorbing and a delightful amusement. We had harmonized like brothers ; 
and though last not least, we had in our little way, by acts of courtesy and 
kindness towards the remnant of an underrated but most interesting family of 
mankind, strengthened the tie connecting them with civilization, and thus pro- 
moted their best interests. 

A tinge of pensiveness akin to melancholy shades the mind on leaving the 
} scene of recent enjoyment, and I believe we all] felt something like this when 
tying up our fishing rods and parting with the Mic Macs. As for my friend 
Tom Copp, he and I had virtually concluded a treaty offensive and defensive— 
or rather,he swore allegiance to me on all future occasions of visiting Gold River, 
and promised to come to see me at Halifax. Perceiving that his much worn 
blanket coat was become a coat of mail, with the incrusted blood of a heca- 
tomb of salmon, and that his other non-descript garments were in most misera 
ble plight, I indued his squat figure with a cast-off fishing jacket, waistcoat 























fisher hove in sight a quarter of a mi!e distant. I instantly made a signal of 
distress, which he acknowledged promptly, and came running to my assistance: 
he then waded along a ledge and a fallen tree to the rock, and gaffed the sal- 
mon—a fine fat fish of sixteen pound. ‘This friendly brother of the angle is 
Colonel C———n M. P. P. to whom I here offer my public thanks; wishing 


Parliament. 

About the end of the first week the General and C y were a little dis- 
comforted by losing the services of their Indian attendants. The measles at- 
tacked the camp of the Mic-Macs, and poor Jonny and Jemmy were put hors de 
combat as fishermen. Fortunately one of our party was a medical man. He 
used to amuse us by accounts of the insatiable and most uncivilized fondness 
of his patients here for the few simple articles of the pharmacopicwa he had 
brought with him ; but of course they will get rid of this, like other traits of 
barbarism, as they become more enlightened. One box of pills was a “ grand 
medicine”—conveniently enough, for he said there was little else; but 
the sick Mic-Macs wished to be helped on the Morrisonian principle, in doses 
of ten or twelve pills at once—a greediness for galenicals quite inconsistent 
with the limited contents of the box. They all did well. 

From one plague of Anglers on this Continent we were quite exempt—there 
were no flies—but as a counterbalance it was generally very cold in the morn- 
ing—our wet lines were once or twice frozen to the rods, and the frigid wading 
was by no means agreeeable, if no salmon rose, but with good luck no inconve- 
nience of any kind ever annoys a good fisher. The ‘triplex robur’’ of the poet 
is pasteboard compared with the stuff he ought to be made of. 

During our stay at the river we lunched twice after the Indian fashion—once 
near the head of the meadow, and again at Ince's hole: on both occasions we 
had a salmon roasted. ‘The processis this. A large fire is made at some plea- 
sant spot on the bank; generally near some good fishing ground. A saimon, 
fresh caught, is split open, cleaned, and the back bone is taken out. It is then 
spitted longitudinally on a piece of wood, with three or four skewers across, and 
the spit is thrust into the ground tefore the fire. First one side is done, and 
then the other, and when the whole roast is accomplished the fish and spit are 
put on a birch bark dish, and placed en the knees cf the master of the feast. 
The inexpressibles of the angling brotherhood ought not to be offended at 
salmon fat, therefore if a little exudes, unless it is scalding, it is of no conse- 
quence. . 

The correct mode on such occasions is to eat with the fingers, but we used 
forks ; and moreover, instead of imitating our Mic Mac friends, who are all tea- 
totallers, in lapping from the river, each man produced his bottle of porter 
from his pocket, handed his Indian attendant a foot or two of tobacco, and then 
complacently lighted his own cigar. All this time a second salmon was roast- 
ing for our red staff, and certain bottles of tea, prepared for their use, were dis- 
tributed amongst them. These poor people appeared to enjoy their meal vast- 
ly, cramming their capacious mouths with long portions of the fish, dropped in 
endways. as the Neapolitans eat macaroni; and as for Mr. Thomas Copp, who 


cigars ; such repetition being conceded by universal suffrage to sportsmen of ail | possessed great natural advantages for this, he pitched in the fragrant flakes at 


grades and descriptions, with only this proviso, that no two versions of the same 
exploit should exactly tally. And I believe this point was carefully attended 


a rate that distanced all competition. 
The coast of Nova Scotiato the East and West of our domicile is very 


to by three fourths of our number ; but as to the General, he had a very un-| beautiful; the bays and arms of the Sea are bold, and run into the country in 
sportsman-like habit of sticking pertiuaciously to the same story, as if it wasa] graceful sweeps, creeks, and sinuosities, whilst their bases are thickly studded 


military position. 


With respect to the rest, we usually found our lost fish in- | with wooded, cultivated, and picturesque islands. 


To our left was the fine ex- 


creasing in size as the evening advanced—then the French saying was very | panse of Mahone Bay, with ihe guardian Tamcook Islands as bulwarks from 


applicable which my old ally Louis Dayrée of the river Jacques Cartier used | southerly winds. 


so often to quote—* Le poisson qu'on manque est toujours gros. 


Immediately in our front was Chester Basin, with its tiny ar- 


One lucky chipelago of islets, amongst which numerous flocks of wild fowl sported. 


salmon,that had been hooked the first day and escaped, weighed thirteen pounds | Whilst far to the right was seen the peninsula covering Lunenburgh and the 
at dinner, was fully fifteen by the close of the second cigar, and I doubt not opening of its fine harbour. 


would have reached twenty in the course of the evening, if we had not gone 


early to bed. 


This part of the Province was colonized by Germans and Swiss in 1760. 
The people appear to be in comfortable circumstances and in the possession of 


On approaching Oak Pool, along the left bank of the river, on the second day | a large share of agricultural happiness and independence. The soil here, as 


of our fishing I found that C 
the powerful rapid at the lower end of the hole. 
knee C 








—y was unable to pursue the fish along a most impracticable bank 


as the water was high ; he therefore gave the rod to Johnny, his clever Indian | Herculean task of removing the rocks and stones is accomplished 


henchman, who plunged at once up to his middle in the water, and followed the 
fish as fast as he could down the stream. 
en into the river and extended half across ; threatening to non-plus Mr John 
ny. Nosuchthing. Johnny waded and floundered out to the farthest branch 
and conducted the salmon safely round it 
lisks in the middle of the stream—the Indian mancuvred to lead his fish be 
tween them, and to hoist his line clear of the nearer rock. Lower down was 


large rock, with a fallen tree athwart it, in whose branches the line stuck fast ; 


and here I thought Johnny must inevitably lose his fish 
dexterity of an Indian ; for he cleverly overcame this difficulty also ; and or 


Cc 











—y coming up, returned him the rod when the salmon was gaffed. It 


—y had hooked a salmon, which took down | generally throughout Nova Scotia, is thin and stony ; but there are numerous 
Having accidentally hurt his | rich intervals of alluvial land among the streams and rivers; and even on the 


» | slopes of the most rugged hills good crops are yielded, after the somewhat 


We found 
the farmers extremely civil and by no means wanting im intelligence ; and had 


At one place a long fir tree had fall- reason to believe, that, in point of moral conduct, the inhabitants along the 


-| Southern shore do not come short of the high standard of morals attained by 
» | the modern Acadians generally. Gross crime is unknown—the doors of dwel- 


Again, two rocks stood up like obe- | ling houses and barns and stables are never locked ; and our tempting fishing 


- | gear, of a quality never seen here before, probably, stood leaning against the 
a} fence enclosing the yard, close tothe high road, day and night. A legal gen- 
tleman of Lunenburgh informed me that at the half yearly Assizes of that 


But I underrated the place, embracing a population of more than fifty thousand people, there were 


1} scarcely ever more than one or twocriminal cases; and the highest law-au- 
thority here assured me that this is equally true of every other Circuit in the 








turned out only ten pounds in weight, but had been hooked by the tail, which | Province. Infact the Nova Scotians are eminent in point of morality; and I 
gave it three-fold force, and enabled it to drag Johnny down the river, nolens | can myself bear witness that their rising Capital, Halifax, contains the most or- 
volens. derly and quiet population of any town in which it has been my fortune to so- 
Salmon have bad memories,and I recollect in my boyish days catching one on | journ during a sufficiently wandering life , 

a Monday in a hole where I had hooked a fish on the Saturday previous, which | Mais revenons a nos moutons, although our literal moutons do not deserve 
carried off my fly. On inspecting the mouth of the captive I found my lost fly | it ; for those which our friend C———~y had purchased tor us consisted, wit 

sticking in it, by the side of the fly that had just ca ight him An incident some- | out a figure, of nothing but wool, and skin, and bone and horns: and were on- 
what sumilar occurred to C y during thistmp. He hooked a fish which ! Jy fit to make meagre broth, when the bones were well poun to extract the 





him all imaginable luck both on the banks of Gold River and in the Provincial | 


and trowsers, presented him with divers superannuated pairs of shoes and 
stockings, and placed a straw hat, wreathed round with flies and casting lines, 
on his greasy head. I then dismissed him with a present in money. I hope 
this active Mic Mac will not entertain any unseemly feelings of vanity in 
his new dress ; though of this I have some doubts, for Tom’s wardrobe ts 
now beyond all question the first in his tribe Piscator 





RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. 

Statistical Society, London, April 18.—Lord Sandon, V. P., in the chair. 

A paper was read, *‘On Accidents upon Railways,” by C. R. Weld, Esq.— 
The number of persons conveyed by 50 railways, in the first half year of 1841, 
amounted to 9,122,613, of whom 1,530,040 occupied first class carriages, 
4,144,169 second class carriages, 2,357,745 third class carriages,and 1,090,659 
carriages not classed. The number of trains employed was 99,422,which gives 
91.3 persons to each train. The average speed of each class train was as fol 
lows : 

Including stoppages : Ist Class 17 3-4 miles per hour. 

2nd “ 17 1-8 “ 
3rd“ «(17 = 


Exclusive of stoppages: Ist “ 22 4-5 vt 
@nd *“ 21 1-2 - 
3rd 21 1-4 a“ 


The lines upon which the trains travel at the greatest speed are as follows : 
Average speed, exclusive of stoppages. 


Northern and Eastern..........-...- ----- 36 miles per hour 
Pe ea ee eee eee 33 “ 
London and Brighton....... edendteadceau 30 é 
Newcastle and North Shields............ 30 6s 
DO NS oe i cdmengeecns easiness 29 e 
ee eee ee ee jaa. oe “ 


London and Birmingham 27 “ 
5 


On the Leipsic and Dresden Railway, the maximum speed is fixed at 10 mi- 
nutes per geographical mile, which is equal to 20 1-7 miles per hour. The 
receipts arising from the foregoing number of passengers amounted to 
1,145,386/. 7s. 4d., of which 281,087/. 12s. 6d. was received from first class 
passengers, 231,046/. 3s. 7d. from second class passengers, 58,5151. 3s. 1d. 
from third class passengers, and 664,737/. 8s. 2d. from mixed class passengers 
The Act of Parliament does not enable the officers of the Railway department 
of the Board of Trade to obtain returns of accidents attended with danger un- 
less personal injury is actually sustained. The following table shows the num- 
ber of accidents attended with personal injury arising from causes beyond the 
control of passengers, from August 1840 to Dec. 31, 1841 :— 


Nature of Number of 


Acident. Accidents. Killed. Injured 
CE sive secedenue> 27 12 126 
Engine or train breaking 9 4 14 
Run off the line.... 2... 2 26 58 
SW ng nak beke-é 4 3 1 
3 ae selawene 5 H 4 

Wc kkscese 57 46 203 


of which 28 accidents occurred in the five latter months of 1840, and 29 in 
1841. The following is a return of the accidents, attended with personal in- 
jury to individuals, owing to their own negligence or misconduct :— 

Nature of Number of 


Accident. Accidents. Killed. Injured. 
ee ee cues seseene csete OH 18 14 
ee a Scanneeuh eae ore re 5 2 3 
Jumped off.....-...------ o4b6stedee ee 15 2 13 
Crushed by engine....----------- ee l 1 

TOE cued 600064066 60460008 52 2 30 


. aetedhigt ‘ “a he 
of which 16 occurred in the latter five months of 1840, and 36 in 1841. Th 
accidents attended with personal injury to servants of the Company, under cir 
cumstances not involving danger to the public, were as follows :— 

Nature of Number of 


Accident. Accidents. Killed. Injured. 
CORBIN. 606 600s cessrscceccseeere cece t -—- 4 
RN iedcvasase bck ctihubewecetes coe ae 5 10 
Jumped Off oo 00 oss ec wcsccccecccsececess 7 3 3 
By GUUE kicke 00600cebdicc Raed i aensccs 16 30 19 
ORBNOE sc0ccecseve BO ee EE ae 15 2 2 
itch bed eodebbabsokeeecne 2 3 10 
Waggon overturned............ seal 2 _ S 
TtGn TUR OF 0h6 Wicks cnvcicceeccces® l 1 — 
Struck by a bridge ..............- ait ois 4 2 . 

Total 45 46 62 


, :. , tv the 
ot Ww 1 35 oceurrs the last ive m 1840, and 60 in 1841 By . ; 
. , ¢e hae consider 

oregoing returns, it appears that t! iumber of railway acciaents has cous” r 
g g , It appears th I ‘ et 1940 
ably diminished, as, out of 204 accidents that occurred between August 15at 
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and December 1841, 125 took place in the past year, and 79 in the preceding 
five months, a decrease of exactly one-third. ‘Taking the number of passen- 
gers carried by the various railways in 1841 at double the number given for the 
first six months, which is equal to 18,245,226, the aecidents amount to 1 in 
145,963 ; and it may be remarked, that a large proportion of these occurred 
from slips in the embankments, occasioned by continual wet weather. A dimi- 
nution has taken place in the accidents resulting from collisions arising chiefly 
from mismanagement or defective arrangements. A great proportion of the 
accidents that occurred at the end of 1840, and the commencement of 1841, 
were of this nature, no fewer than 17 accidents having occurred in eight months, 
from August 1840 to April 1841, from the single cause of collisions by trains or 
engines overtaking others travelling on the same line. During the nine months 
from April 1841 to January 1842, only 5 collisions of this nature occurred, and 
those, with one exception, unattended with fatal consequences. This diminu- 
tion in the number of collisions appears too great to be the result of accident, 
and may faily be attributed, in a considerable degree, to the adoption of many 
of the precautions suggested by the Inspector General, viz. the erection of 
proper fixed signals at stations, the use of tail lamps and hand signals, and the 
enforcement of more attention to signals on the part of servants. The returns 
of the past year also show a marked diminution in the number of serious acci- 
dents occasioned by the misconduct of engine-drivers. In the last five months 
of 1840, 7 accidents occcurred, by which 8 persons were killed, and 31 injur- 
ed; and in 1841 only 3 accidents occurred, by which 2 persons were killed and 
3 injured. By a strange mistake in the drawing up of certain clauses in the 
Acts of various railway companies, obliging them, under a penalty, to keep the 
gates at level crossings closed across the railway, instead of across the road, 
accidents of a serious nature have occurred. In two instances, upon the Hull 
and Selby, and Newcastle and Carlisle railways, the lives of the gatekeepers 
fell a sacritice to the former plan. From the returns made by the different 
Railway Companies, it appears that there are 605 6-wheel engines, and 224 
4-wheel engines, traversing an extent of 1,330} miles. 

A general opinion is entertained that 4-wheel engines are rather more un- 
steady, and subject to oscillatory movements, and especially to vertical move- 
ments, which, in extreme cases, may lead to jumping off the rails, while, on the 
other hand, 6-wheel engines are thought to be less adapted for going round 
short curves; and this opinion is in some measure borne out by the fact that 3 
accidents occurred to the 4-wheel engines, out of the total number of 224 en- 
gines of this description, arising from their having run off the rails, while no 
accident occurred to the 6-wheel engines. The circumstance, however, that 
the two railways, which, in proportion to their amount of passenger-traffic,have 
been perhaps most free from serious accidents, viz. the London and Birming- 
ham, and the Grand Junction, use, in the one case, 4-wheel, and, inthe other, 
6-wheel engines exclusively, appears quite suflicient to show that any attempt 
at legislative interference to enfore the adoption of any peculiar construction 
of engine, would be altogether misplaced in the present state of experience on 
the subject. 

A long discussion ensned, and it was proposed that a comparison between 
accidents arising from railway travelling, and those proceeding from stage- 
coach conveyance. should be made, if possible ; with a view to which Viscount 
Sandon suggested that a return might be called for in the House of Commons 
of all the inquests held by coroners, from which might be selected those re- 
sulting from stage-coach accidents, and thus, as far as the deaths went, the 
comparison would be complete. 


EE - ~~ 


SALE AT STRAWBERRY HILL. 

The antique furniture of Horace Walpole’s dressing-room, the circular 
drawing-room, the tribune, and the long gallery, comprised the effects sold yes- 
terday, May 20th, and sold at exceedingly high prices. The day’s sale con- 
sisted of only one hundred and twenty lots, and the amount they preduced 
was 2,930/ 

Among the lots disposed of, having an historical interest, may be noticed the 
following :— 

6. Back of stove, found in the old kitchen at Strawberry Hill, with equestri- 
an figure of General Fairfax, aud the date, 1649. 8/. 18s. 6d. 

11. Pair of sugar-tongs, carved of the wood of Shakspeare’s mulberry tree 
3/. 13s. 6d. 

12. Elaborately carved ivory comb, sent by Pope Gregory to the Anglo- 
Saxon Queen Bertha, purchased by Walpole at the sale of the Portland Museum 
for 18s. ; sold for 3/. 13s. 6d 

36 to 39 were the three silver vases and the two silver beakers, which during 
the view retained their old locality on the chimneypiece of the round drawing 
room, at the end of the gallery, aud in that situation will be remembered by 
many. The centre silver vase, richly chased, the subjects representing the 
Rape of the Sabines, sold for 24s per ounce. It weighed 212 ounces, and its 
cost was, therefore, 254/. 8s. The two lesser vases and the two beakers sold 
sold for 34s. per ounce ; thus, the weight being 307 ounces, the four vessels 
produced 521/. 16s. ‘To make it, perhaps, a little more intelligible to the rea- 
der, the five blackly tarnished ornaments on the chimney piece, noticed by vast 
numbers of persons, cost the purchaser, with the duties meluded, the enormous 
sum of 8171. 6s. 

40. Carved ivory cup, with rich bacchanalian design, superbly mounted with 
silver, chased vine leaves, and the cover surmounted by the crest of the Wale 
pole family, 397. 18s. 

41. Lady used by Indian women for incense ; the bow! chased silver, richly 
worked, the handle elaborately wrought ivory and inlaid in gold. Presented 
by the Duke of Richmond to Horace Walpole. 271. 6s. 

46. Pair of chased silver candelabra, with vestal figures and festoons of flow- 
ers, purchased at the sale of Lady Vere’s property in 1783 ; sold for one guinea 
per ounce, 117. 12s. 

51. Vase or bottle of the old Raphael or Faenza ware, with the heraldic 
badge of the Grand Duke of Tuscany. Foot faulty. 22/. 1s. 

55. Pair of old Raphael, or Faenza ware, pilgrim bottles, having the arms 
on the sides of the Duke Ferdinand of Medici and his wife, Christina of Lor- 
raine ; miniature portraits and grotesque figures. 29/. 8s. 

61. The old japan coffer, inlaid with mother-o’-pearl, and its bold carved 
oak stand, with head of Medusa, winged corners, and festoons of flowers, 
richly gilt, that stood on the left on entering the long gallery. 28/. 7s. 

62. Three slashed doublets, velvet cloak, and other portions of dress, worn 
by Robert Walpole, great grandfather of Sir Robert Walpole, first Earl of Or- 
ford, were purchused for 5/. 15s. 6d., by a Royal Academician. 

73. Colossal bust of the Emperor Vespasian, the head of basaltes, and the 
drapery of the bust formed of yellow veined marble; the pedestal, a Roman 
sepulchral altar, on a green marble plinth : both purchased from Cardinal Otto- 
boni’s collection, and adorned the long gallery, in the first recess on the right. 
220/. 10s. ; 

78. Pair of vases, sculptured from the solid Florentine amethyst marble, 
fourteen inches high, with elegant ormolu mountings. 16/. 16s. 

81, 82. Pair of splendid Raphael or Faenza ware cisterns of triangular form, 
the subjects from mythology, splendidly coloured from the designs of Giu- 
Jio Romano. These stood on one of the tables in the gallery. 1681. 

83. Bronze figure, described as the Listening Slave, but better known as the 
Knife-grinder, on an antique marble plinth. 16/. 16s. 

86. The sculptured Marble Eagle, found in 1742 in the gardens of Bocca- 
padugli, within the precinct of the Emperor Caracalla’s baths, at Rome. Its 
pedestal, a Roman altar, decorated with satyrs, masques, a Medusa’s head in 
the centre, and festoons of flowers and fruits. It stood in the centre recess in 
the gallery. 2101. 

87. Antique bronze of an ostrich, on a scroll bronze stand. 50/. 8s. 

89, 90. Two Indian commodes orcabinets of the rare old black and gold ja- 
pan, with raised designs representing the amusements and various occupations 
of the Chinese, with noble verd antique marble slab tops, and chased ormolu 
mountings. 571 15s. 

93, 94. Pair of magnificent vases of the Raphael or Faenza ware, the sub- 
jects from heathen mythology, the Rape of Dejanira, and the Battle of the 
Centaurs, the design attributed to Giulio Romano. ‘The base of one inscribed 
— Fatte in botega de Oratio Fontana.” These stood on one of the tables in 
the gallery. 10851. 

95. Bronze figure of the Laocoon, very spirited in execution, 27/. 6d. 

103. Pair of Grecian shaped old Royal Sevres china urns, blue and gold, 
with drooping festoons of flowers, and encireled by rosette medallions, on square 
statuary marble plinths, 21 inches high. 168/. 

106. Rape of the Sabines, a finely-modelled old bronze, from John of Bo- 
logna’s celebrated group, 28 inches high. 39/. 18s. 

109. Ceres, a fine antique bronze figure, with silver eyes ; seated, a cow In 
her lap, corn and fruit in one hand, and the cup of plenty in the other ; engra- 
ved in Richard Payne Knight’s ‘* Account of the Worship of Priapsus.” 731. 
-V5. 

i14. Moses seated on a rock, holding the tablets : a fine bronze from the 
figure designed by the great Michael Angelo Buonarotti. 541. 12s 

The marble busts were of an inferior character; heads placed on modern 
aculptured busts, the noses of several restored, and none of any prepossessing 
attraction. ‘They sold for from three to six guineas each. 

113. A small antique bust of Cicero sold for 10/. 10s., and 

115. A fine old bronze of Antinous, on a trypod formed of chymeras, justly 
entitled to the highe st encomiums, sold for only ten guineas 

This day, Saturday, the stained glass windows of Strawbery Hill, the glory 
and pride of Horace Walpole in the e¢ollecting from all parts of England, Flan- 





this long and far-famed depository of 


tinction. 

The sale at Strawberry-hill has already realized thirty thousand pounds. The 
extraordinary high prices would seem to indicate that money is not very 
scarce. ‘The interest which this great event in auctiondom has produced has 
no parallel. Mr. George Robins has reason to be pleased that the direc- 
tion of it was placed in his hands, and Lord Waldegrave may congratulate 
himself on such a zealous and successful advocate.—Morning Post. 


RETURN OF THE EXPLORING EXPEDITION. 
The United States ship Vincennes, reached this port on the 11th inst. The 
following account of the labours of the Expedition, has been furnished to the 
public prints by some of the officers engaged in it : 

The Exploring Squadron sailed from the United States on the 18th of Au- 
gust, 1838, and has been absent nearly four years: during which time,we learn 
that the different vessels have sailed about four hundred thousand miles. The 
Expedition has thoroughly executed every part of the duties confided to it by 
the government. 

The positions assigned on the charts to several vigias, reefs, shoals, and is- 
lands, have been carefully looked for, run over, and found to have no existence 
in or near the places assigned them. 

_ Several of the principal groups and islands in the Pacific Ocean have been 
visited, examined and surveyed ; a friendly intercouse and protective com- 
mercial regulations established with the chiefs and natives ; aggressions on our 
citizens and commerce redressed, and a justly merited punishment meted out 
in some flagrant cases of unprovoked and cold blooded murder. 

The discoveries in the Antarctic Ocean (Antarctic Continent—observations 

for fixing the Southern magnetic pole, &c.) preceded those of the French and 
English expeditions. 
The report which has been in circulation, of Captain Ross having run over 
some portion of the land discovered by this Expedition, is unfounded. No 
land to the eastward of 160 degrees of east longitude was discovered, seen 
or claimed by the American Expedition, as appears by Capt. Wilkes’s report 
tothe Navy Department, published in 1840, after the return of the squadron 
to New Zealand. If this statement originated with Captain Ross, based upon 
the particular chart of the Antarctic ice,and discoveries of land,with the full ex- 
planatory letter which was furnished him by Captain Wilkes, (previous to 
Captain Ross's Antarctic eruize,) he (Captam Ross) must have taken that por- 
tion of land reported to have been seen by Bellamy in 1839, which was 
represented on it as being in 163 or 165 degrees east longitude, or there- 
abouts, and which the American Expedition had never seen or heard of un- 
til its return to Sidney, N. S. W., after their discoveries in the Antarctic 
Ocean. 

Captain Ross, according to his report, has never passed over, or gone so far 
west, as 160 degrees east in latitude 67 degrees south ; consequently he could 
not have seen the land discovered and claimed by the American Expedition, 
but seems to have run over the position where land is reported to have been 
scen by his own countryman Bellamy. 

The Expedition, during its absence, have also examined and surveyed a large 
portion of the Oregon Territory, a part of Upper California, including the Co- 
lumbia and Sacramento Rivers, with their various tributaries. Several explor- 
ing parties from the Squadron have explored, examined, and fixed those por- 
tions of the Oregon Territory least known. A map of the Territory, em- 
bracing its Rivers, Sounds, Harbours, Coasts, Forts, &c., has been pre- 
pared, which will furnish the government with a mass of valuable informa- 
tion relative to its possessions of the Northwest Coast, and the whole of 
Oregon. 

Experiments were made with the pendulum, on ‘‘Mouna Loa” on the Island 
of Hawaii, one of the Sandwich Islands, at a height of fourteen feet above the 
level of the sea. ‘Topographical surveys and views were made of some of its 
active and most extensive craters. 

Experiments have been made with the pendulum, magnetic aparatus, and 
various other instruments, on all occasions—the temperature of the ocean, at 
various depths, ascertained in the different seas traversed, and full meteorologi- 
cal and other observations kept up during the cruise. 

Charts of all the surveys have been made, with views and sketches of head- 
lands, towns or villages, &c., with descriptions of all that appertains to the lo- 
calities, productions, language, customs and manners. 

At some of the islands, this duty has been attended with much labour, ex- 
posure and risk of life ; the treacherous character of the natives rendering it 
absolutely necessary that the officers and men should be armed while on duty, 
and at all times prepared against their murderous attacks. On several occa- 
sions, boats have been absent from the different vessels of the squadron, on 
surveying duty, (the greater portion of which has been performed in boats,) 
among islands, reefs, &c. fora period of ten, twelve, and thirty days at one 
time; ov one of these occasions, two of the officers were killed atthe Fiji 
group, while defending their boats’ crew fiom an attack by the natives. 

The scientifie gentlemen have been actively engaged in their various de- 
partments, and subject to all the exposure incident to researches among danger 
ous and hostile savages. Mr. Hale, the Philologist of the expedition, was left 
at the Columbia river, for the purpose of prosecuting his labors among the dif- 
ferent tribes of the Oregon territory, and may be expected home, overland, 
early in August. 

Several islands not laid down in the charts have been discovered, on one of 

which the natives offered worship, evidently believing that their visitors had 
come from the sun. 
The Sooloo sea has also been examined, several islands found to have been 
erroneously laid down upon the chart, and others not laid down at all. Pro- 
tective commercial regulations established with the Sultan of Sooloo, and a 
correct chart made of a feasible and short route or passage through those seas 
toward China, against the N. E. monsoon. 

In addition to the large collections already received from the Expedition, the 
Vincennes has now on board a large and valuable collection, including several 
boxes of live plants, bulbs, &c. collected in the Pacific, Sooloo, Phillipines, 
Singapore, Cape of Good Hope, and St. Helena. 

Vindova, one of the principal Chiefs of the Fiji Islands, who directed and 
assisted at the massacre of ten of the crew of the brig Charles Daggett, of 
Salem, and assisted in eating their bodies, was brought on board the Vincennes 
as a prisoner, but has since died. 

——rr 

Panorama of the City of Cabul.— A panoramic view of this most interest 
ing place is to-day (May 21) opened to the public in Leicester-square. We can 
speak in the highest terms of praise of its merits, both as a fine picture and as 
a correct delineation of the place it is intended to represent. It is painted by 
Mr. Robert Burford, from drawings made on the spot by Mr. Vigne. The 
city, as is generally known, stands on a plain of considerable extent, at the 
foot of two mountain ranges, on the right hand of a small but clear and rapid 
river, to which it gives its name. From Asha Mahi, the western of the two 
hills which form its natural defence, these drawings were taken, and from this 
elevated position the whole is embraced at one glance, reposing at the foot of 
the opposite hill. The whole of the city and suburbs are shown at one view 
—the course of the river, the general appearance of the valley, and cultivated 
portions of the plain, the mountain heights, and rocky passes, and the distant 
niountains covered with eternal snows. The whole is easily understood, and 
there is neither confusion nor intricacy in the prospect. In one portion of the 
foreground are introduced groups of figures, by which the distance is thrown 
further back, and the eye relieved from monotony. These groups are not only 
picturesque, but they are almost necessary in such a scene ; they illustrate the 

whole, and are a portion of the history of the place represente d. The draw- 
ings were of course taken before the late disastrous events in Affghanistan, 
and consequently the figures represent persons who, though conne cted but too 
nearly with those events, had not then taken a part in them. ‘There are por- 
traits of Dost Mahomed, then king of the country ; of his son Mahomed Akh- 
bar Khan, of bloody notoriety ; of Sir Alexander Burnes, one of the victims of 
treachery ; of Captain Vickovich, the Russian agent; of th Nawab Jubar 
Khan ; of Mr. Masson, and of many other persons, all full of character, and 
painted with spirit and pictorial effect. The picture forms a perfect map of 
the city and adjoining country, and will convey a very accurate notion of its 
nature and its resources in the event of invasion and hostilities, and at the 
same time afford opportunity for estimating the obstacles, and hardships, 
and sufferings, by which the British troops were surrounded.— London paper 

It is not known generally that the Affghanistan territory is mentioned in 
Scripture. It occurs in that chapter of Kings which relates the life of Solo- 
mon, chap. 9, v. 13—** And Hiramcame out from Tyre to see the cities which 
Solomon had given him and they pleased him not. And he said what cities 
are these thou hast given me, my brother? And he called them the land of 
Cabul unto this day.” : 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JUNE 18, 1842 





The conflagration with which the houses of British legislature were lately 
visited, although a calamity to be deplored in itself, has been replete with ad- 


vantage to science and to art; and prospestively those advantages will prova- 





ders, Normandy and the continent, will be sold ; bereft of these attractions, | 





art and vertu may be said to have sat | whilst taste bot 
in darkness, and to have bid a long and last farewell to all its now passing dis- | That, however, 






h in exterior and interior will completely supersede incongruity. 
to which we more particularly allude at present, relates to the 
embellishment and ornament of the halls, galleries, and offices connected with 
the new edifices, and which give opportunities for testing the munificence of 
the goverament as well as the skill and taste of British artists. Much has 
been said, within the last few years, concerning Fresco Painting, its adaptation 
to the purposes of adorning public buildings, commemorating national glories, 
perpetuating the fame of distinguished men, and such like subjects; thus mak- 
ing the art an accessory vehicle in reeording history, biography, science, and 
celebrity of every description. Cornelius, Severn, and others who have wit- 
nessed largely and thought deeply on the subject, have lectured thereon and 
have given an important impulse to the promotion of this style of art, and we 
are glad to perceive that already a Royal Commission of Fine Arts, which has 
been appointed by her Majesty for enquiring thereon, has proceeded so far in 
the deliberation as to offer premiums to the amount of 20001. sterling, for the 
most approved cartoons, to be drawn by British Artists, and to consist of com- 
positions from the writings of Spencer, Shakspeare, and Milton. It is true that 
the Commissioners do not announce a pledge that any of the approved subjects 
will be adopted, nor even that Fresco embellishments will be made; but, as 
they announce that some years must elapse before the walls can be ready for 
paintings of any kind, it is highly judicious that they should early have before 
them designs and plans, that, when the proper time shall arrive, they may pro- 
secute the ultimate intentions to their conclusion, without unnecessary delay. 

If we may take on trust the opinions of such men as Raphael and Michael 
Angelo, the revival and encouragement of Fresco painting should be hailed as 
of the greatest importance in the history of the Fine Arts, for they are well 
known to have considered it as the highest grade, and the hatter in speaking of 
his art said painting in oil “ was only fit for women and children.” Yet from 
the very nature ofthe style, ground, and materials, it is evident that at all times 
and with the greatest encouragement there will ever be few, very few, speci- 
mens of first rate excellence, and many a miserable failure. Still, it is sure to 
create a stimulus in the bosoms of artists really imbued with enthusiastic love 
of their art, because, as they must necessarily be able to draw with fidelity and 
accuracy, to be well acquainted with anatomy, to be true in perspective, expe- 
rienced in colour, imaginative and poetical in design, lofty and dignified in ex- 
pression, and widely expansive in their general views, commonplace men will 
not be able to rise to the level of such operations as Fresco requires, and must 
leave the field open to aspiring genius, persevering industry and cultivated 
taste. 

We can fancy, without difficulty, the aristocracy of England fostering and 
encouraging this glorious department of art. The princely revenues of the 
Bedfords, Sutherlands, Beauforts, Clevelands, Westministers, and numerous 
others, will lead them to follow in the wake of their accomplished sovereign— 
from the decoration of the great national edifices the fashion will pass to that 
of the noble halls, and castles of the Peerage, of those likewise, who in all but 
conventional rank, are Peers likewise—we mean the rich and munificent 
commoners, and gradually spread itself out into all the streams of affluence 
and taste. 

Nor even in a prudential point of view is this kind of art to be deprecated. It 
is true that in England real property does not frequently pass from hand to hand, 
but even if it were so, ahighly and tastefully decorated mansion would fetch an 
| addition to its ordinary price equivalent to the expense with which taste had 


adorned it. We may therefore, on every ground, hope that the growing taste 
will continue to increase. 





bly be yet greater, Nor will additional comforts and conveniences be wanting, | may be bad at his music store, 235 Broadway. 


There are few things which more distinctly mark the degree of intellectual 
refinement to which the British empire has reached, than the survey of the dif- 
| ferent scientific and literary societies with which it abounds. We do not mere- 


| ly allude to the number of colleges and other places of learning which, within 
| the last quarter of acentury have sprung up in different parts of England, and 
| in support of which such liberal donations have been bestowed and such a 


number of learned men have been eugaged ; but to those which have had their 
| origin in the desire of intercommunication among members of the different 
| pesrecnsons in science, art, and letters. Their “name is legion,’ and an at- 
j tempt to enumerate them in detail would be not only futile in itself but insult- 
ing to the many that would assuredly be left out ; but some idea of them may 
be gathered by running the eye over the names of those which are the most 
| prominent in character or most extensively useful, in the British Metropolis 
only. To consider only the following: The Asiatic Society, through which 
| such large additions to the geography, politics, trade, resources, manners of the 
Eastern nations are obtained ; The Statistical Society an essential benefit both 
| to Politics and Commerce ; The Architects’ and The Civil Engineers’ ; in which 
two both the comforts of towns and the advantages of Roads, Warehouses, 
| Docks, Bridges, Rail Roads, Canals, are discussed and pursued ; The Horti- 
| cultural, The Chemical, and The Geological, which three, though allied toge- 
| ther in many respects, severally take ranges and considerations replete with 
important results to the well-being of our nature and state, that even to enu- 


merate them would occupy volumes ; The Linnean, The Zoological, The Be- 
| tanical,where the mysteries of Physiology are unravelled so greatly ; The Geo- 
graphical ; The Society of arts; The Royal Society ; The Royal Institution ; 
The Polytechnic ; The Royal Society of Literature: The Camden Society ; 
The Shakspeare Society ; The Royal Society of Music ;—all these, with a 
hundred more, of first-rate importance, together with repetitions on a smaller 
scale, and modifications in nearly every town of Great Britain, must convey 
some, though an inadequate idea of the thirst after solid and practical knowledge 
which distinguishes the present age in England. All these are conducted 
with spirit, and with the eagerness which betrays an earnest inquiry, and the out- 


lay in their support would startle any one but a British reader. 

To give some idea of this, we would instance the recent proceedings, in but 
one of these associations, one also, which has never hitherto strongly enlisted 
the enthusiasm of our countrymen, and which we believe to be thus encouraged 
rather from a sense of justice, and from a munificent spirit,than from any pecu- 
liar warmth of interest in its favor. We allude to ‘The Art Union” an in- 
stitution which was intended to raise a fund for the purpose of paying premiume 
to approved artists, and for purchasing works of art, as a means for its encour- 





agement. The subscription for the year just concluded amounts to upwards of 
$65,000, and although we cannot agree with the managers as to their manner 
of awarding it among artists, yet as to the matter itself it speaks volumes in 
favor of encouragement to science and art. A similar liberality is always per- 
| ceptible on such occasions as the anniversaries of The Literary Fund, The two 
Theatrical Funds, The Musical Fund, and others, the objects of which are the 
encouragement of art and literature, and aid to those who have been distin- 


guished therein, or who have fallen into decay. 

There are some among those we have mentioned, and several among those 
| which we have been obliged to pretermit,the influence of which upon society is- 
| self and social happiness deserve to have at least their several paragraphs of 
| remark ; and as the subjects are perhaps worthy of consideration and reflection, 
| even far from the seat of their immediate influence, it may be worth while to 

turn to them again, and gradually to devote a sufficient space to each to enable 
strangers to perceive something more of their course of action than the mere 
| enumeration of their titles could give. We may therefore return to this sub- 
| iect again, and take up matters somewhat more in detail that our limits will now 





permit. 
New Music.—We have to acknowledge the receipt of the following new 
music: Pour bercer ma jeune pensee ; W ords by Edward Garnier, set to music for 
| the Guitar and Piano Forte,by Wm. Jucho. La Poste Walse; asa Rondeau for the 
| Piano Porte, by F. Burgmiller When thow art far away; words by Wm. 
' B. Cook, Esq, music by Wm. Jucho. La Consolazione ; subject from Oberen, 
arranged as a waltz,for the Piano Forte ; dedicated to Miss Louisa A. Searle,by 

| Wm. Jucho. The above choice collection is published by Wm. Dubois, and 
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“CASTLES IN THE AIR.” 


BY CHARLES MACKAY. 
T love to lie in leafy woods, 
When summer days grow long, 
To hear the fall 
Of brooklets small, 
Or blackbird’s mellow song : 
To watch the dapple clouds afloat, 
And trace upon the sky, 
In hues of light 
All golden bright, 
A thousand castles high. 
Stay, oh Truth, thy hand relentless, 
And, I pri’thee, spare 
My bowers of bliss so beautiful— 
My castles in the air. 



























In one abides unchanging love, 
No guile is on its tongue, 
Its heart is clear, 
Its vow sincere, 

Its passion ever young : 
And care and penury and pain 
Are powerless to destroy 

Its early heat, 
Communion sweet, 
And still recurring joy. 
Smooth, oh Truth, thy brow majestic, 
And in pity spare 
My bower of love so beautiful, 
My castle in the air. 


True Friendship, in my sky-built halls, 
Her presence has bestowed ; 


| Dumfries, with an account of the manner of using it, as described in Vol. 13 


Each airy dome 
Ts Virtue’s home, 
And Honour’s own abode ; 
And there they flourish evermore, 
And twine together still, 
Though fortune blind, 
And men unkind, 
Conspire to work them ill. 
Prithee, Truth, look down auspicious, 
Stay thine hand, and spare 
My bower, for Faith and Friendship built— 
My castle in the air. 


The statesmen, governors, and kings $ 
That mm my mansions dwell, 
Desire not pelf, 
Nor think of self, 
But love their country well. 
They give to Merit just reward, 
To Guilt befitting shame, 
And deeds of worth, 
Not lofty birth, 
Add lustre to a name. 
Truth, I pri’thee, stay thine anger, 
And my buildings spare, 
My bowers for Public Virtue built— 
My castles in the air. 


Smile on them, Truth ! behold how bright 
They glitter in the skies! 
Behold how proud, 
O’er mist and clowd, 
Their golden turrets rise ! 
But no! thou frownest, and in vain 
Thine angry looks I shun : 
My castles tall, 
Down crumbling fall, 
Like ice drops in. the sun. 
Thou hast destroyed my visions lovely, 
All my mansions fair ; 
My bowers of bliss so beautiful— 
7, My castles in the air. 





—— a 


THE STUDY AT ABBOTSFORD. 


* * * Mr. Train, whose indefatigable exertions Sir Walter Scott re- 
peatedly acknowledges, continued to prosecute his researches with undiminish- 
ed zeal. Stimulated by the encouragement of his distinguished correspon- 
dent, Mr. Train became still more eager in the pursuit of ancient lore ; and 
being among the first to collect old stories in Galloway, with a view to publi- 
cation, he soon obtained such a reputation, that, to use his own words, ‘“ even 
beggars, in the hope of reward, came frequently from afar, to recite old bal- 
lads and relate old stories” to him. The next letter from Sir Walter was in 
acknowledgment of various entertaining traditions forwarded by Mr. Train, at 
the same time soliciting some information regarding the state of Tumbery Cas- 
tle, the poet being then engaged in composing ‘*The Lord of the Isles.” 
With what success he set about the necessary inquiries, having undertaken 
a journey to the coast of Ayrshire for the purpose, appears from the notes 
Canto V. of that fine poem, in which is given a description of Tumbery Castle, 
the landing of Robert Bruce, and of the hospital founded by that monarch at 
King's Case. Mr. Train had the good fortune to procure one of the mazers, 
or drinking-horns, provided by the king for the use of the lepers, which he 
transmitted to Sir Walter. This interesting relic, much prized by the baronet, 
was among the first of the many valuable antiquarian remains afterwards pre- 





| of the ‘‘ Waverley Novels ;” and soon afterwards he furnished a sketch of 
| “ Feckless Fanny,” the prototype of ‘‘ Madge Wildfire,” gleaned from the re- 
, collection of old people in various parts of the country, and which Sir Walter 
published in his notes to the “‘ Heart of Mid Lothian.” 

| Mr. Train was now removed to Cupar, Fife, and afterwards to Kirkintilloch, 
| where he resumed his antiquarian pursuits with unabated zeal, and transmitted 
| some very rare and curious relics to Sir Walter, to adorn and enrich his Abbots- 
ford collection. He was then removed to Queensferry, where he was equally 
alert in the service of the then “Great Unknown.” At the request of the lat- 
ter, he set about collecting information respecting the manners, customs, tradi- 
; tions, and superstitions of the fishermen of Buckhaven, and in doing so, first 
| gave Scott a description of the “ Hailly Hoo,” alluded to in ‘* Quentin Dur- 
ward.” 

Through the interest of his patron, Mr. Train was appointed to the office of 
, supervisor of excise. He again visited Sir Walter at Edinburgh, in the spring 
of 1826 when he related to him at table the story of a Fifeshire surgeon's 
daughter, with which his host was greatly pleased. This subsequently formed 
the nucleus of the much admired tale of that name, in the ‘* Chronicles of the 
Canongate ;’’ and the supervisor was, no doubt, highly gratified to observe the 
honourable mention made of his name in the introduction to that work. His 
chief ambition appears to have been to collect every possible local and antiqua- 
rian information that might — in the slightest degree serviceable to the great 
novelist, and to suggest to him such matters as might be wrought into a series 
of historical fictions, imperishable as his own enduring name. C.P.J 














AEROSTATION. 


The French Engineers are now directing their attention to improve Aerosta- 
tion. So long as the atmosphere is both the sustainer and piopeller of the bal- 
loon, no contrivance can render it of general utility ; that which is requisite to 
make aerostation of essential benefit to society, is the application of a motive 
power, capable of being carried in the car, and sufficiently powerful to impel 
the balloon with greater velocity than the atmospheric current moves which 
supports it. Let the balloon be impelled by another power than that which 
supports it, and then there will be a close analogy between the balloon and a 
ship in the water. The action of the air upon the balloon's rudder will then be 
a guide to the impelling power derived from the engine, as the action of the 
water is a guide to the rudder of the ship, derived from the impelling power of 
the air. Steam, condensed air, condensed gas, and electric magnetism are all 
employed as motive powers : and whoever turns his attention to aerostation, 
will find sufficient data in any one of these motive powers to convert what is 
now a dangerous and expensive philosophical toy, into an instrument for pro- 
moting the civilization and happiness of mankind. By the application of che- 
mical cold to condense the gas in the balloon, the same gas may serve for se- 
veral aerial voyages. Introduce into the upper part of the balloon a freezing 
mixture capable of generating thirty-two degrees of cold, and the gas will be- 
come so contracted in bulk, that the balloon will descend to the ground from 
any altitude. By means of chemical cold the aeronaut may regulate the buoy- 
ancy of the balloon to the density or rarity of the atmosphere, so as to keep 
the balleon nearly at the same elevation. With regard to the power requisite 
to impel the balloon with a greater velocity than the atmospheric current, that 
of course must be regulated by the size of the balloon and the velocity of the 
current. Let the balloon be thirty-five feet in diameter (a size large enough 
with gas of easily obtained purity to carry up a weight of 1,400 lb.) it will 
present a surface of 481 square feet of direct resistance to the air; and let the 
atmospheric current be a brisk pleasant gale, moving ten miles per hour; and 
let the balloon be impelled by the engine ten miles quicker than the air, or 
twenty miles per hour. So long as the air and balloon move in the same direc- 
tion with equal velocities there is no resistance, for no airis displaced. The 
resistance therefore to the balloon moving twenty miles, while the air moves 
ten miles in the same direction, is that of a contrary wind of ten miles per 
hour, which gives a resistance of six ounces averdupois to every square foot, 
or 2,886 ounces to 481 square feet. It thus appears that a balloon thirty-five 
feet diameter, moving twenty miles while the air moves ten miles in the same 
direction, would not require an engine of more than three horse power to give 
it the requisite velocity. But so long as the car hangs below the balloon, no 
contrivance will avail to render aerostation a steady mode of conveyance. If 
the balloon be impelled by the engine but one mile per hour quicker than the 
air, the atmospheric pressure will force the balloon back, from being directly 
over the car, so that the car will incline frem its horizontal position. To reme- 
dy this inconvenience, place the car upon, instead of under the balloon. Let 
the balloon be an elongated sphere, its longest axis directed to the wind, with a 
cavity in its upper sarface large enough to contain the car; and to prevent the 
car overturning the balloon, by being placed above its centre of gravity, let 
there be a hollow tube extending from the cavity down through the balloon’s 
centre, to eight or ten feet below its base, terminating in a weight in the form 
of a parabolic spindle ; to this weight attach the balloon, and from the weight 
let a spiral spring ascend up the tube toa foot above its top, in the cavity. Let 
the spring be strong enough to bear up the car and its contents from pressing 
upon the tube, or touching the sides of the cavity. Place the car upon the 
spring, its whole weight will press upon the parabolic spindle below the bal- 
loon’s base, so that it will have no tendency to overturn the ballvon, and it will 
be well protected by the sides of the cavity from cross atmospheric currents. 
A parachute may be placed over the car to protect the aeronaut from the wea- 
ther, and to prevent the atmospheric pressure concentrating in the cavity. By 
the car being placed upon, instead of under the balloon, the aeronaut would be 
in the best possible situation for condensing the gas, and bringing all the power 
of the engine to turn the requisite machinery for impelling the balloon. And 
perhaps the most simple and efficient machinery would be a modification of the 
screw now employed in propelling steam vessels. — London paper. 





THE CAPTAIN’S WIFE. 





nife. While he was yet gazing at this 
in wonderment and horror, the same low voice added—* The slightest touch 
will be enough.” 

As if riveted by some demoniac spell, Sir Henry, with his lips distended 

and his eyes fixed in horror, stood looking at the murderous instrument in his 
hand. 

“ Quick, quick,” continued the woman, “or it willbe too late. See, he has 
nearly gained the sail. Fool! fool !” clasping his arm, and endeavouring to 
lead him on towards the treacherous deed; what do you fear? Another mo. 
ment, and the opportunity is lost. Now before they take notiee of our whis- 
pering ; but a mere scratch is necessary with such a strain upon the rope—do 
be firm—no one can see you! All eyes are turned onhim. See, his foot js 
upon the yard! Indecisive trembler, look! He has cut away one corner of the 
sail. Hark! how the canvas tears along—half your chance is already lost— 
be quick—be firmn—TI say now—now, before he can cross over to the other side ! 
—If you would use the knife, with half his strength of purpose, we should be 
secure. Delay another moment, and all is lost. Why do you not act ’—Now 

he runs across the yard—he stoops, he bends—I see hi: ‘-~'fe gleaming in the 

spray. Sce, there is yet another hope for you—one little touc:.--the slightest 

scratch—and he is gone. Now! now! under a pretence of giv: > him some 

directions, lay your hand lightly on the shroud, as if supporting yous. -!f by it : 

"tis but a touch, and you can leave it to itself before it falls.” 

‘Must It” hoarsely gasped forth Sir Henry, still irresolute. 

‘** You mast, and shall, or we live in perpetual dread of retribution.” 

“] will then,” faintly replied the goaded criminal, stepping on a gun that 

would in another instant have enabled him to lay his hand, as Lady Coxcomh 

had so treacherously advised, upon the all-important shroud, under a pretence 
of supporting himself. Already Sir Henry stood upon the iron instrument of 
death—already his hand was outstretched todo the deed of double murder, 

while the traitor’s slight but fatal blade was concealed within it,—when he was 

startled almost to falling by a sudden shout—a cheer so long, and so powerful, 
that even amid all the horrer of the gale, it bore down in silence every other 
tumult. Involuntarily Sir Henry looked aloft, and there he beheld, darting, like 
a small white rag, into the dark abyss to leeward, that well-tried mainsail, whose 
stubborn excellence had so seriously threatened the safety of every soul on board, 

Charles had succeeded it cutting it from the yard ;—the shouts that had startled 
Henry was the involuntary burst of admiration and delight from the assembled 
crew below, and there remained our hero himself upen the main-yard-arm ; his 
figure as erect as if he stood upon the safest spot of land in all the Queen’s do- 
mains, supporting himself with one hand upon the lift, and waving aloft with 
the other the knife that had just proved of such essential service. Equally con- 
scious of the folly of unnecessarily exposing himself to danger, as he was reso- 
lute in despising it for a sufficient end, he now, with the swiftness for which his 
slight form was so admirably calculated, ran in along the yard. He quickly 
gamed the mainmast,and there seizing the fore-top-sail braces that run down by 
its side, they glided through his hands with matchless swiftness, and before Sir 
Henry could recever from the astonishment that had checked his deadly pur- 
pose, Charles, the hero of the night,—the admiration of both officers and crew, 
—once more stood safe on the deck before him.” 

It will of course be obvious to the merest school-girl who has had the range 
of one of those delightful epitomes of the world—circulating libraries—that our 
hero is to succeed in his attempt; which he does, after a little more nautical 
danger and mutiny, with some desert-island pleasures in the way of savage life 
and agreeable cannibalism. However, here we must conclude our abstract of 
the story ; for we really have not patience to give our readers the whole of this 
romantic tale, the mere name of which is replete with that effeminate terseness 
which generally influences the nomenclature of our novelists,—suffice it, that 
Mr. James, formerly cobbler, and subsequently captain, does wed the Lady 
Siberia—that his lovely sister does wed the Baronet, Lady Siberia’s uncle— 
and that this mass of storm, wrath, tempest, cannibalism, abduction, (a fashion- 
able lover attempts to run away with the heroine,) love, and murder, ends with 
the following magnificently printed and stale truism—*‘ One hour of true affec- 
tion is worth a life of every other joy.” 





OH, NO—NOT EV’N WHEN FIRST WE LOVED. 
BY THOMAS MOORE. 
Oh, no—not ev’n when first we loved, 
Wert thou so dear as now thou art ; 
Thy beauty then my senses moved, 
But now thy virtues bind my heart. 
What was but passion’s sign before 
Has since been turn'd to reason’s vow ; 
And, though I then might love thee more, 
Trust me, I love thee detier now. 


Although my heart in earlier youth 
Might kindle with more wild desire, 
Believe me, it has gain’d in truth 
Much more than it has lost in fire. 
The flame now warms my inmost core, 
That then but sparkl’d o’er my brow, 
And, though I seem’d to love thee more, 
Yet, oh, I love thee better now. 





N AGREEABLE RECREATION.—A visit to the extensive grounds at Hoboken, 

the beauties of which have been so highly extolled and which are so liberally 
thrown open to the public, will prove as pleasant an excursion as can be made from 
the city at this season. The wale are now in good order, and the grounds are decked 
with all the luxuriant freshness of an early spring. Nothing can be more gratifying 
to the mind than the contemplation of so charming a scene. April 30-3m* 


RIVATE TUITION.—The Rev. Geo. Maynard, M.A., graduate of the first class of 

honours in the University of Cambridge, England, late Classical and now Mathe- 
matical master in Upper Canada College, Toronto, is desirous of receiving into his 
house, two pupils, who might be preparing for the Universities and would be treated 
as members of the family. Terms trom 150 to 300 guineas per annum, according to the 
age of the individual. April 23-3. 











By the Author of “ Cavendish,” &c. 


fectly schooled in al! the manners and uses of his calling, who would be hard- 





sented to him, the extensive collection of which now forms one of the chief at- 
tractions of Abbotsford. Much of the information communicated was wholly 
new to Scott, and which the latter, in his reply, stated was ‘“‘ extremely inte- 


hearted enough to think Mr. Neale an unsuitable companion over the breakfast- 
table, or in an evening’s literary trifling, by a well stored library-table and a 
blazing fire. As such, we value him, but asno more. He lays claim to no 


resting and acceptable.” The “ Lord of the Isles” was published in Decem- | title beyond that of the conventional novelist, and therefore will not be offend - 
ber, 1814. In the course of the following month, Sir Walter wrote to Mr. | ed at our conceding it to him in its full extent. A noble boy, bred up, but not 


Train, apologizing for having delayed to thank him for his ‘ kind and Jiberal 
eommunications,”’ and intimating a desire to befriend him, should it ever be in 
his power. 

About this time he fermed the plan of writing a history of ancient Gallo- 
way, in conjunction with Capt. Denniston, author of ‘“‘ Legends of Galloway,” 
and had collected all the required information relative to the history, antiquities, 
manners, and customs of the ancient Gallovidians ; but the moment the cor- 
respondence with Scott was entered into, he not only persuaded his coadjutor 


to abandon the embryo history, but from thenceforth resolved on giving up all | 


ideas of authorship, being determined to devote his attention to the collection 
of whatever might be interesting to the gifted Baronet—an act of disinterest- 
edness on his part worthy of lasting commendation. 

The greater portion of the material collected, after having been digested 
and extended, found its way to Abbotsford. Some of the communica- 
tions, however, were sent as they were received; one in particular, from 
Mr. Broadfoot, teacher at Clachan of Penningham, author of the popular 
song, ‘* The Hills of Galloway,” and several poems on traditionary subjects, 
was signed Clashhottom, a professional appellation, derived from the use of 
the birch. This facetious individual was very nearly related to the celebrated 
“« Jedediah of the renowned village of Gandercleugh,” and, like him, frequent- 
ly tasted the mountain dew with the exciseman and “ mine host,” not in the 
Wallace Inn at Gandercleugh, but at the less classical sign of the ‘ Shoulder 
of Mutton,” in Newton Stewart. This was the prototype of his now celebrated 
namesake, “ Jedediah Cleishbotham, schoolmaster and parish-clerk of Gander- 
eleugh.’’§ 

Among other legendary lore transmitted, Mr. Train gave an account of an 
astrologer who had wandered on the wilds of Galloway ; and as “ Guy Man- 
nering” did not appear for two years afterwards,it is reasonable to suppose that 


his brief narrative had supplied the groundwork of that inimitable novel. Sir | 


Walter required but a hint, and “ on that he spake.” 

From the nature of his avocations, Mr. Train was frequently located in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, which was a great advantage to him, as it gave him 
fresh opportunities of pursuing his antiquarian researches, the results of which 
he invariably forwarded to his patron. Continuing his researches throughout 
Galloway, our antiquary was successful in dis; overing a variety of curious re- 
mains ; and indirectly, from a descendant of Rob Roy, he procured an antique 

urse, or spleuchan, which had actually belonged to that celebrated outlaw 


Lhis also he presented to Scott, and no doubt originated the charming novel of | 


that name. Ina letter, dated January 14th, 1817, we find the latter thanking 
him for his “ communications, past, present, and to eome ;” and intimating 


that he had great hopes of securing his immediate promotion. It is but justice 


to add, that Scott was particularly anxious on that point, and exerted all his in- ing with her finger to the solitary rope in question, that had so admirably born 
fluence for that purpose | the frightful strain upon it. 

Another remnant of antiquity fell into the hands of Mr. Train about this time, | ship alluded, Sir Sheary made answer— 
which was greatly prized by Sx ott—this was the ancient granite weapon called | ‘Shroud! what of it? It is not going, is it?” 
a Celt. It was found in the moor of Kuockbrax. about eight feet below the “No, but ‘t soon would,”’ was the low reply she muttered ; and as she d 
surface. In 1818, he sent Sir Walter the ladle of the last resident hangman of | so, Sir Henry felt something thrust into his hand; looking down so as to exa- 


born to a low condition—a proud beauty, who is not proud to him—a profligate 
| roué, afte the fashion of those days of novelism, when profligates formed the 
staple of literary fashionable life—a fine, hearty old naval baronet, who indulg- 
es after the mode of all naval heroes, from ancient ages, in kindness of heart, 
and alittle swearing—with a sister of the aforesaid low-born varlet, genteel as 
| a daily governess, and lovely as a houri—with a captain, who has a fearful 
, weight on his conscience, and bites his lip in moments of excitement—and a 
Lady-Macbeth-school of wife—Devonshire salt-water—and some unknown 1sl- 
and between Owhyee and Timbuctu, either in an eastern or westerly direc- 
| tion, make up the staple of the sketches displayed in Mr. Neale’s season-galle- 
ry, and will not ill repay a glance round, for the chances may be fairly calcula- 
| ted as even for their setting the reader asleep or interesting him. Above the 
j age of twenty-five, we conclude the former would be the case ; under it, the 
|latter. The hero to whom we have alluded is a boy left apprenticed to acob- 
| bler in the little village of Dawlish, his sister being at the same time placed in 
| the House of Industry, by an individual, who, from the brief description of the 
| author, would not seem to have enjoyed a very high share of Mr. Neale’s es- 
teem. The boy falls in love beyond his station. Nurtured, as it would appear 
from his manners and language, in a far different sphere to that in which a 
heavy fate has thrown him, he looks on the beauty of the Lady Siberia with an 
j eye of admiration—a kind word and look warms it into love, and, thencefor- 
ward, his destiny is fixed; he must winher, or he must die. That this is, strictly 
speaking, unnatural, we are well aware ; but it is novel nature, so we will not 
comment onit. The uncle of Lady Siberia, the naval baronet, meanwhile, 
meets with the lad, feels an interest in him, protects-him from the brutality of 
his master, and eventually engages his sister as companion to the Lady Sibe- 
ria ;—so ends step the first of the boy’s love. He runs away tosea that he 
may gain rank ; meets with his future captain, incog. ; talks with a great deal 
of imprudence ; and, finally, enters on board the Tartar, under Sir Henry 
Coxcomb. The name of the vessel does not belie it; the commander would 
seem to relish the attempt to make it a hellon earth. By a strange fatality, 
he is the man who has injured the orphan boy; but ere he discovers this, the 
young cobbler has worked his way, by obedience and good conduct, to the rank 
of midshipman. The wife of Sir Henry, at length, finds out the identity of 
the gallant young sailor with Charles James, the cobbler’s apprentice ; she ur- 
| ges her husband to kill him; he dares not do so; but by ceaseless entreaty 
j and chiding she makes the idea familiar to his mind, and, in the midst of a ter- 
rifi¢ storm, in which the newly made officer has volunteered in a service all else 
shrank from—that of cutting away the mainsail—she hints at him to take his 
life; almost unconsciously the captain listens— 
“The shroud ! the shroud !" again whispered Lady Coxcomb, this time point- 


Replete with all the conventional graces of the modern raconteur, and per- | 


1 Merchants can have all kinds of Goods Dyedand put upin theiroriginal form. 


EIRS OF CAPTAIN WILLIAM CORNER NEILSON.—Captain William Cornet 
Neilson, some time of New York, is understood to have died at Savannah,leay- 
| ing three sons, all formerly residents of New York. Those persons or their descend- 
ants, will hear of something to their advantage on application to CHARLES ED 
; WARDS, Esq., counsellor at law, New York, or to JOSEPH CONNAH, Esq., 34 New- 
street, New York. April 30-tf. 





Dr. ELLIOTT 
OCULIST 
and 
OPHTHALMIC SURGEON. 
261 Broadway, entrance im 
Warren Street, 

Confines his Practice to 
DISEASES OF THE EYE 
and 
Ophthalmic Surgery in General. 
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| ORGAN MANUFACTORY. 





ANTHONY STREET, New York. 
NE undersigned has great pleasure in laying the following before the public: 
** York, Pa., Sept. 20, 1841. 
To George Jardine, Organ builder, New York. 

Dear Sir,—The undersigned takes pleasure in informing you that the new large orgar 
which you have just erected in the German Reformed Church in this place, has given 
entire satisfaction. 

In their opinion, the high reputation which you have hitherto borne as a skilful and 
experienced Organ builder, is fully sustained by it. 

it is pronounced by those who are regarded as judges of instrumental music, a supe 
rior instrument. 


} 
| 





Very respectfully yours, 
Jno. Cares, Pastor, 
Daniel Weaver, President, 
Jacob Spangler, Secretary, 
Killian Small, Organist, 
Michael Bentz, Organist, 
Jno. C. Barnity, Organist, Harrisburgh.” 
I cheerfully concur with the above 1:ecommendation, having tried the instrument, 
previous to its removal from this city. S. P. TAYLOR, Organist. 





He is permitted also to refer to the Rev. Dr. Hawks, St. Thomas Hall, Flushing, and 

| the Rev. C. B. Dana, Christ Church, Alexandria, D.C., for whose beautiful churches he 
has, within these few months, erected large organs 

| And also to a great number of clergymen and professors, from whom he has received 

most flattering testimonials for Organs supplied. 

G. J. continues to manufacture all descriptions of organs from the largest sized to the 
| smailest—and for country churches where organists are difficult to be procured, thost 
| of the self-playing,or Finger and Barrel actions combined, are particularly recom- 
| mended; these instruments, by the simplest mechanical means, perform psalmody an 
| chants. in the first style of execution, and they have for many years, been in general 
use in the country churches throughout England. 

The subscriber begs to state that possessing every means, convenient premises, €™ 
ploying none but first rate experienced workmen,added to his own practical knowledge, 
he is enabled to supply instruments, whether for church or parlour, of superior quailty, 
and upon very favourable terms. 

Oct. 16-6m. 


GEORGE JARDINE, 
Organ Builder. _ 


GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 
SORIA & CO. 
Dyers, No. 490 Pearl Street. : 
ESPECTFULLY inform the public that in consequence of “the difficult times 
they have REDUCED their PRICES for DYEING all kinds of SILK, COTTON. and 
WOOLEN GOODS, and for cleansing in the French style, Merino and Camel's fair 


Seeming, at last, to comprehend to what her Lady- | shawls ; and for the better accommodation of their up town customers they have 


opened a branch office at 
257 Bleeker Street 





} ova? 6 
Carpets and wearing apparel cleansed in the bes nov? om 


t manner ead 
SILK DRESSBS WATERED. FEATHERS CLEANED AND DYED. 
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Kntpevial Parliament. 
ORDNANCE ESTIMATES. 
House of Commons, May 20. 

The House went into committee of supply, Mr. Greene in the chair. 

Captain BOLDERO said, in rising to bring before the committee the esti- 
mates prepared by the Ordnance department, he would say that those estimates 
had been most carefully considered, on the one hand to provide for the due dis- 
charge of the duties of the department by the efficient maintenance of stores, 
&c., and on the other, with a view to save expenditure as much as possible, 
and he was happy to say the result was a reduction upon the whole of the es- 
timates of 50,000/., as compared with last year. The house was aware that 
the storekeeper of the Ordnance had to provide a sufficient supply of arms of 
all kinds for both services, the army andthe navy, and of course the expendi- 
ture of the department must, in a great measure, depend upon the magnitude 
or exigencies of those services ; he was responsible also for stores fér the colo- 
nies, and he was also required to provide stores of all sorts,so as, whatever 
other countries might do, we might be able to arm better. He believed the 
sum they had stated in the estimate would be ample to cover every expendi- 
ture which would be required and to meet every contingency. Much addition- 
al expenditure had been thrown upon the department through unforeseen caus- 
es,—he meant the unlooked-for and disastrous news recently received from In- 
dia,—therefore it would be his unpleasant dety to call upon the house for grants 
to meet the exigencies so created, and he believed he would be able to show 
that he had a right to take credit for a much greater reduction than 50,000/., 
because, but for the circumstances of the past year, over which the Govern- 
ment had no control, they could have shown a reduction to a much greater ex- 


PART 








MENT AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 








struck at the very root of discipline. He had dwelt at some length on this 
subject, because, after a service of 20 years in the Ordnance, he knew its im- 
portance ; and he thought that, in endeavouring to obviate the impediments to 
which he had alluded,the Government were justified in incurring some expense, 
and that the house would deem the course they took perfectly justifiable. The 
Government asked for 2,000/. for building new batteries, and 400/. a year for 
the hire of ground fortwo or three days in the week for the purposes of the 
practice. He believed that this measure would tend to advance the science 
of gunnery, and to render still more efficient a branch of the service which now 
excited the admiration—and he might say the envy—of all foreigners who wit- 
nessed its evolutions. He concluded by moving, “that 121,827/. be granted 
for the service of Her Majesty, for defraying the salaries at the Tower and in 
Pall-mall, the expense of the establishments at Woolwich, on out-stations, and 
on foreign stations.” 

lord A. LENNOX said he wished to call the attention of the Hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman, and through him the attention of the Right Hon. General who 
presided at the Board of Ordnance, to a subject which he considered of great 
importance to the officers of the army, though it might appear a trifling griev- 
ance. ‘The officers of the army were allowed a certain portion of fuel, coals, 
and candles weekly ; but a married officer, who was obliged to live out of bar- 
racks, was debarred from obtaining these allowances. He could not conceive 
on what principle this system was pursued. Was it intended to deter the 
younger officers from marrying? He wanted to know also what steps had been 
taken for the promotion of libraries for the use of the officers and men, and for 
providing fi ves’-courts and cricket-grounds. 

Captain BOLDERO said his Noble and gallant Friend was perfectly aware 
that the Board of Ordnance was not responsible for the orders preventing fuel 
being supplied out of barracks to the married officers. All they had done was 





tent. He alluded to that unfortunate catastrophe, the conflagration of the Tow- 
er of London. On account of that catastrophe they were called upon to grant 
—imperative necessity demanded—a very large vote. Last year it had been 
decreed by the Government, and sanctioned by the house, that the weapon 
which was to be placed in the hands of the soldier should be furnished upon the 
percussion principle, and a vote was then taken, the largest one for arms since 
the peace, for 130,000/.—a larger sum, he believed, than had been voted froin 
1815 to 1840. But, large as it was, it was not enough for the important pur- 
pose for which it was voted, and he would be obliged to ask an additional sum 


of 50,000/. ‘That would be a cost of 180.000/. but the improvement was very 
great. ‘To revert tothe burning of the Tower: it would be most desirable 


that the public mind should be disabused as to the amount of loss actually suf- 
fered on that melancholy occasion. He had seen it stated at sums diflering 
from 500,000/. to 250,000/. Perhaps it would be some satisfaction to the 
house to be informed that the amount of the loss to be provided for by the pub- 


lic scarcely exceeded one half of the last amount named—-the exact amount | 


was 128,000/. At the time of the fire, the number of small arms in the Tower 
was 94,400 stand of all kinds; 12,000 stand were before that event unservice- 
able, useless, and almost valueless, and 4,000 stand had been saved ; therefore 
the number actually consumed was 78,500 stand. In respect of ornamental 
arms and trophies, which could never be replaced, they lost to the value of 


20,000/. ; so therefore, the actual deficiency was 128,000/., as he had before | 


stated. ‘There had been much difliculty in forming a correct estimate of the 
value of the building which had been destroyed. ‘The surveyor of the build- 
ings reported that the small arms which were stored in the upper floor were too 


heavy for the building ; the weight was so great that the walls of that portion | 


of the ‘Tower had bulged out, and anew building was thought necessary. But 
the load on the upper floor was greatly reduced by the removal of 168,000 stand 
of arms, which the noble lord opposite (Lord Palmerston) was kind enough to 
send to the Queen of Spain, and the building might have lasted a few years 
longer ; but he took the value of the building at nothing. He was compelled 
to ask 64,000/. to cover the expenditure of the commissariat department ; last 
year the vote under the same head was only 32,0U00/., but that vote did not co- 
ver the expenditure by 16,000/. ; therefore he now doubled the vote and took 
credit for the 16,000/. which was not provided for by that of last year. 
was another item of expenditure in the present estimate which did not appear 
at all in that of last year—it was an item of 7,000/., which arose in consequence 
of the birth of an heir to the throne. On such a joyous occasion, when so great 
a blessing had been con'erred on Her Majesty and the nation at large, Her 
Majesty ordered a brevet, the expense of which inthe Ordnance department 
was 7,000/. He would follow the example set by his hon. friend who had in- 
troduced the army and navy estimates, and endeavour to explain each 
vote. The whole estimate was divided into ten votes, and upon three 
only was there any increase, and that of only 3,000/. ‘The first increase was 
in the vote for the civil servants of the department, which amounted to 2,169/. ; 
but that increase arose from a charge of 1,325/. salaries paid at foreign stations, 
not hitherto charged upon the Ordnance department ; so that 800/. was in fact 
the whole increase in the vote, and that caused by increased salaries for length 
of service. 
was of only 86/., and it arose from the barrack-master’s salaryfin Jamaica being 
for the first time charged on the Ordnance department. It was not an actual ex- 
pense, for it would be repaid by the island, but as it was paid by us now he had 
thought it better to charge it. The other increase was that 
brevet, which he had already fully explained. ‘The diminutions, he was hap- 
py tosay, covered not only all the increase but also the 59,000/. which he 
stated would be saved. In vote 2, forthe pay of the Royal Engineers and 
the Royal Sappers and Miners, there was asmalli diminution of 411/. ; the ef- 
fective force of the corps was the same as last year, the decrease arose from 
the brevet causing fewer pensions for length of service to be granted. In the 
Royal Artillery the effective force was contmued the same, but there was a 
diminution in the estimate of 3,706/ . arising from a different arrangement he 
had made in the pay and clothing of the gentlemen cadets. Formerly this 
charge was stated under four or five diflerent heads, but he had thought it bet 
ter to place the w t 


hole before the house at one view. B ia 
estimates the house would see t 


In the vote for the barrack service there was an increase, but it 


arising irom the 


\ ppe idix to the 
iat while the charge for the Military Academy 
was 16,U81/., by the contributions of the friends of the gentlemen cadets it was 
reduced tol,496/., the sum he asked to be voted. In the Building and Repair- 
ing Department there was a diminution of 7,616/., which would have been in- 
creased to 17,016/. had it not been for the rebuild ind repair of the barracks 


in Jamaica and the Mauritius, f wasrequircd. In vote 
6 there was the large diminution of 16,714/., which arose from the survey of 
Ireland being im a nearly completed state; and, therefore, requiring a smal 
grant. The last vote was for the * Commissariat supplies,” and on that item 
there was a decrease of 29,4811. This decrease arose fr 
the expense of i dder and stablinc,and also froma portion 0 
for use in Canada, and which we in that country, having been 
made available. lle now came to append x (A), under which were included 
the important works in progress under t Those 
works had been brought b , and had received its sanction. In 
one item there was an iIncreas¢ 

barracks, 18,000/. In consequence of the di ipidated and uncomfortable con- 
dition of some of the barracks in the colonies, great si 
prevailed among the soldiers, their wive 
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this evil the Government applied for the grant to which he alluded. Under the 
head ** Contemplated Works,” 3,952/. was for artillery barracks, which for the 
reason he had just assigned it was deemed a: visable to ere One of the 

templated works was the providing of a new practice range at Woolwich,which 
was absolutely essential! Ihe utmost extent of the old range was 1,250 yards 
between the battery and the mark; and when he stated that the large howit 
zers and guns carried shots and shells a distance of three miles, it must be evi- 
dent that it was utterly impossible with the present range to test properly the 


power of the artillery. ‘The practice was g ea jterrupted by the numerous 
impediments on the river. ‘These inpediments of late greatiy increased 
Forme rly, at acertam state of tide, the river in the vicinity of 
ground was clear of shippin 
continually plying, and it a 
the course of 12 or 13 hours upwards of 400 vessels and boats passed up and 
down the river. It was, therefore, absolutely necessary that, in order to con 
duct the practice effectively, a new practice 
horse artillery had, on one occa 


the practice 


g for several hours ; but now im-vessels were 
a 
| 


eared from areturn which had been nade that in 


range snould de provided, The 


ion last year, marched down nine pounders for 
practice, and were marched back without firing a shot; and 8 tines out of 10, 
' 


when the artillery were marched out for practice, they returned to the barra 


without having at It frequently | 


opportunity of firing a shot enced, In con 





sequence of this circumstance, that art lerymen left Woolwich to fill the va- 
cancies in the colonies without having seen a shot fired from ivy guns; t 
were. of course, able to estimate the powers of 56-pounders, 68-pounders, and 
10 inch howitzers. but practically they were jionor ‘ f th we ‘| 
commanding officer of the warr son kept a roster of the names of the offi 

and when a demand occurred tor fore i service the names were inth ’ 
course taken in succession ft yn that Lis It happened some time s F 

in consequence of the Impedia ts to practice at Woolw 1, a detacnine 
artillery was sent down to D for the purpose of practising the guns 

when it became necessary to select oti ere for fore ign ser ; ie eal 


had the opportunity of acquiring practical knowledge at Deal were taker 


preference to those who, 
joved the opp tu v ot b ou Dp i} 


effect of such a proceedlins « " 


pt ; was to ca scatisl ac nand discontent, w! 


to obey the orders. The order had been adopted to prevent officers, as much 
as possible, living out of barracks, for the benefit of discipline. If the privi- 
lege of fuel were grapted to the officers out of barracks, what right would they 
have to refuse to give the married soldier the same indulgence? The married 
soldier was entitled to his twelfth of coals and candles as the twellth of a 
mess. If the principle were once allowed he did not know where they were to 
Why not claim the bed and chair allowed out of barracks! He could 
assure the Hon. and gallant Otficer that this order had been brought under con- 
sideration over anu over again before the high military authorities of the land, 
who had declined to rescind it, satisfied that if they did great embarrassment 
would ensue. ‘The fault was not theirs that ground was not supplied for gym- 
nastic exercises. 

Captain PECHELL wished to have a candid and honest statement with re- 
gard to the claims of Captain Warner. The invention of Captain Warner had 
been taken up by one of the great journals of this country, and a Noble Lord 
of the late Government had been accused of treason to his country for not se- 
curing it. The invention was stated at that time to be one which would blow 
up Acre, or the pier and breakwater at Algiers (** The Rock of Gibraltar ”’), 
or the Rock of Gibraltar [laughter] ; and great blame had been laid on the 
Board of Admiralty of that period, and still more on Lord Melbourne, for not 
| securing the invention. It was stated that Captain Warner had refrained from 
giving his invention to foreign powers, though great offers had been made to 
him from Russia and from the United States, and that his invention was capable 
of saving this country millions of money, by sweeping away at one fell swoop 
armies or navies, and that in consequence there would be no necessity for any 
Board of Ordnance at all. It had been stated that a boat had been blown into 
the air in the presence of the Right Hon. Baronet and his friends, and he want- 
| ed to know whether the present Government had taken up the question, and 
whether any information would be afforded to that House to show that Mr. War- 
ner’s invention had been treated in a proper manner ; and it would then be seen 
whether the late Government had done its duty regarding this matter or not 


stop. 





* |The Hon. and gallant Officer then proceeded to deprecate the taunt of C uptain 


| Bo'dero regarding the fire at the Tower, which he said had saved it from tum- 


j bling down; and the sending out of 168,000 stand of arms to Spain by the late 


Government, which had relieved that building of a great load. 

Sir R. PEEL did not know whether the Hon. and gallant Officer had not for- 
gotten his first question in his burst of eloquence about the Tower and the arms 
sent out to Spain. [A laugh.] He (Sir R. Peel) had witnessed the experi- 
ment, as stated by the gallant officer, and, so far as that went, it had been en- 
tirely successtul ; but after having seen it, he had never brought forward any 
charge against the Government for having neglected to secure the invention. 
He thought the late Government had adopted a very proper course ; it was that 
which he had adopted. On the subject being brought under his consideration 
he said, so long as there were public responsible parts of the Government—the 
Adiniralty and Ordnance Boards—to examine into it, he was not prepared, on 
his own private responsibility, except through the public responsible boards, to 
adopt any measures relating to it. But he would do this—request the Master- 
General of the Ordnance to appoint two distinguished officers in connexion 
with the naval and military services to examine into the merits of the inven- 
tion, and that an experiment on a great scale should be made at the public ex- 
Captain Warner had been invited to make an experiment, but he had 
uttached conditions to it which he (Sir R. Peel) was not willing to accede to. 
He (Sir R. Peel) had refused to enter into any preliminary conditions as to 
compensation, and the experiment had not been made 
quite willing to make the experiment, but Captain Warner was not willing to 


pense. 





_ 


He (Sir R. Peel) should not be prepared to accede to any terms 
sation until the experunent was fairly tried. ‘The sum demanded by 


Captain Warner as compensation had been quite enormous. 


s ispended. 


of compe 


Viscount INGESTRE said, that as his name had been connected with the 
wished to say a few words onthe subject. He had 
rccidentally become acquainted with Captain Warner's invention; he had look- 
ed into it, and had thought at the time it would be of inealculable advantage to 
He was still of the same opinion, though by 
and called credulous 


ease of Captain Warner, he 


the country some he might be 
His firm opinion was, that the invention was 
of the utmost importance to this country, and that any Government that al- 
lowed it to leave this country would incur a heavy responsibility, of which, 
some day or other, it would feel the effects. He had communicated the fact of 
to the Noble Lord at the head ef the late Government, desiring 
him to see the matter looked into—to this he never received avy 


ridiculed, 


the invention 

swer, but had been referred from one person to another without any practical 
When the present Government came into office, he had wait 

ed upon bis Right Hon. Friend the First Lord of the 

tion to the case. His Right Hon. Friend then said he would look into it 


result whatever 


atter 


, 





He (Sir R. Peel) was | 


accede to their conditions, and at present, therefore, the communication was | 


decisive an- | 


Treasury, and called his | 
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by his invention destroy the Rock of Gibraltar; and hence it was that him 
(Major Vivian's) noble relative thought it desirable that an inquiry should take 
place—but Captain Warner refused offers of the fairest nature, and for tha& 
reason, and that reason alone, the investigation was put astopto. Let Cap- 
tain W arner meet such an inquiry on fair terms, and then throw himself upom 
the generosity of his country for his reward. 

Viscount INGESTRE observed, that when the hon. and gallant member 
talked of Captain Warner throwing himself on the geuerosity of the country, 
he must remind the hon. and gallant member that Captain Warner had spent 
his fortune and a considerable portion of his life in this invention. He had 
never, in the long run, objected to show the composition of his invention, bat 
he said, and said justly, “If [let out before any board of commissioners 
the composition of the material by which I can accomplish the results stated, 
knowing how boards are composed, I am well aware that, give them but an in- 
dication of the secret, and they well know what is to follow.” This was now 
fair to the individual. 

Colonel 'OX inquired if the noble lord could state the terms on which Cap- 
tain Warner would show his inventivn, and the sum he wanted for it if he pro- 
daced the effects stated. 

Viscount INGESTRE replied, that he was not authorized to say anything 
on that subject. He had studiously avoided having anything to say to Captais 
Warner as to the price he asked for his invention, conceiving that to be a mat~ 
ter entirely between that gentleman and the Government. 

THE TOWNSHEND PEERAGE. 
House of Lords, May 20. 

Lord SYDNEY said, he had to present a petition from a noble -relation of 
his, to which he was anxious to call the particular attention of their lordships, 
not only as it had reference to the interests of the petitioner, but also from the 
novelty of the care, and likewise from the fact that it was a matter which might 
affect their lordships’ privileges. The petition was that of Charles Vere Fer- 
rars Townshend, Esq. (commonly called the Right Hon. Lord Charles Vere 
Ferrars Townshend,) only brother and heir presumptive of the Most Hon. 
George Ferrars, Marquis Townshend, Earl of Leicester, &c. The petitioner 
stated that, on the 12th of May, 1807, petitioner's brother, the said George 
Ferrars, Marquis ‘Townshend (who was then commonly called Lord Chartley,) 
was married to Sarah Gardner Dunn Gardner, the only child of William 
Dunn Gardner, of Chatteris, in the Isle of Ely. The noble lord (Sydney) 
went on to say, that the petition being of considerable length, he would con- 
fine himself to a statement of the heads of it. They set forth that, soon after 
the marriage, the husband and wife separated, and that in November in the 
same year the Marchioness Townshend instituted a suit in the Ecclesiastical 
Court, in order to have the marriage annulled on the ground of the impotency 
of her husband, the marquis. While this suit was still pending, Sarah Gard- 
ner, Marchioness Townshend, in the month of May, 1309, eloped from her 
father’s house with John Margetts, who then carried on the business of a brewer 
at St. Ive’s, in the county of Huntingdon, to whom she was married at Gretna- 
green on the 24th of October, 1809. Onthe 17th of January, 1810, Sarah 
Gardner, the said Marchioness Townshend, was delivered of a son, who, it is 
supposed, died a few months after his birth, and whom the marchioness, in an- 
swer to a bill in Chancery, in 1834, styled the Right Hon. George Townshend, 
commonly called the Earl of Leicester. In the same month of November, 
1810, the marchioness, accompanied by John Margetts, removed to the house 
of her father, in Lower Grosvenor-street, and while there called themselves, 
and were called by others, Mr. and Mrs. Margetts. They afterwards went to 
reside in Hunter-street, in the parish of St. George, Bloomsbury, on or about 
February, 1811, and continued to reside there until the end of 1840, always 
passing as man and wile, and (until about the month of December, 1823) using 
and being known by no other names than Mr. and Mrs. Margetts. In July, 
1811, the marchioness gave birth to a son, who received the name of John, 
and was known by no other name than that of *‘ John Margetts,” until about 
the month of December, 1823, when he assumed the title ot Lord John Town- 
shend. There were several other children, three sons and two daughters, of 
John Margetts by the Marchioness Townshend; and, onthe 26th of December, 
1823, those children, namely, John Margetts, William Margetts, Rosa Jane 
Margetts, I’rederick Thomas Margetts, and Lavinia Charlotte Sarah Margetts, 
were all baptized at the parish church of St. George, Bloomsbury, by the name 
of Townshend, and entered in the register of that parish as the children of the 
Most Noble George Ferrars, Marquis Townshend, and the Most Noble Sarah 

Dunn Gardner, Marchioness Townshend whose place of abode was stated te 
be Hunter-street, St. George, Bloomsbury. Jt could be shown that since the 
month of May, 1808, the Marquis fownshend had not lived or cohabited with 
his wife Sarah ; that the children up to the period of the baptism just mention- 
ed lived with the marchioness and Mr. Margetts, whom they always called 
father and mother, as Mr. and Mrs. Margetts. ‘These facts were but an out- 
line of the case which the petitioner was prepared to prove before their lord- 
ships, and he was sure it would not be deemed unreasouable that the petitioner 
and other members of his family should be desirous of doing so, seeing as 
they did that the member for Bodmin had assumed the title of Earl of Leices- 
| ter, the second tile of their family. ‘This assumption, Lord Sydney went om 
| to say, was unfounded in any rightful claim, and was calculated to impose on 
| the House of Commons, and might hereafter affect the privileges of their lord- 








| ships if the case should not now be gone into, by taking a seat in their house 
| to which he was not entitled. The noble lord said he would now read the re- 
capitulation of the heads of the petition, which were as follow :—* That the 
said Sarah Gardner, Marchioness ‘Townshend, many years after the baptism of 
| her said children, and after the assumption by them of the status of children of 
| her marriage, on being interrogated by the Court of Chancery, whether the 
said children were actually the issue of her husband, evaded the question, and 
plainly showed that she dared not assert that they were so. When exceptions 
were taken to her answer on that very point, and when pressed by interroga- 
tories which adinitted neither of evasion nor equivocation, her conduct was 
widely different from that of 


| 
} 
| 
an innocent woman eager to seize su favourable 
in opportunity for clearing her owa faine, and for vindicating the right of her 
| child k, tit! n. Tt 

| children to the rank, title, and station which had been claimed for them 1e 
| exceptions having been allowed, she had no other alternative than to declare 


the truth or to risk the penalties of wilful p 


and an arrangement was 





i 





| therefore made, by which the necessity of any further answer was avoided 
| While every act on the part of the said Sarah Gardner, Marchioness ‘Town- 
| shend, and of her family, during a series of 33 years, shows that her children 
were the issue of the adulterer, the conduct of the said George Ferrars, Mar- 
quis Townshend, and of the members of his , proves that both he and 


l they have uniformly, decidedly, and consistently repudiated the said children. 








and he had just now stated to the committee the result of the course he had | Tpit your petitioner is fully pr spared to establish each and all the facts which 
thought it proper to pursue. He (Viscount Ingestre) was free to admit the | he has stated, by evidence of the most conclusive character, consisting partly 
course fo!lowed—that of submitting the matter tothe heads of the departments of letters and other documents, and rtly of the testimony of living witnesses. 
most aflected by the discovery and invention—was the fitting and becoming | That vour petitioner is advised that there are no means whatever by which he 
course. [lHear, hear.] He understood a commission composed of highly dis- | ean dispute the Ie gitimacy of the said John Marg , the younger (calling him- 
tingu'sed officers had been appointed to inquire into and examine the invention, self ‘ Earl of Leicester,’) in a court of law; that some of the witnesses, by 
but he thought some degree of injustice had been practised towards Captain | whom only many of the most important factscan be proved, are now far ad- 
Warner in the appointment on the commission of a gallant officer who could | vanced in life, and in uyeertain health; and there are other persons whose te’- 
not have had sufficient time fully to go into the merits, inasmuch as he was also | tj,ony is material, but. who refuse to make any disclosures unless compelled 
ippointe d to the command in the Mediterranean, and was expected to sail In @l by a court of justice: but if any of the persons should happen to die in the 
very short time. Now, he (Viscount Ingestre) understood the state of the case lifetime of the said George Ferrars, Marquis Townshend, it may be impossible 
at present to he this:—Captain Warner declared that he had made several ex- to prevent an individual notor ously begotten and born in adultery from sue- 
periments before Sir Richard Keates and Sir Thomas Hardy, which were by ee fr ng to the honours of your petitioner's family; that in consequence of 
therm reported to be successful  & iptain Warner stated further that he could | the ’ t being any property involved in the succession of your petitioner as 
by hits invention pr yduce results which certainly appeare d to be most extraordi- l heir to his said brother George Ferrars, M urquis Townshe nd. your petitioner is 
nary. He added that he had been a long tine endeavouring to get a fair hear- | siyised that he cannot file a bill inthe Court of Chancery to perpetuate the 
ing—that his anxious wish was to s¢ to his native country an invention | testimony of the witnessess alluded to; and he respectfully submits that it 
which, if it got into the possession of any 0 power, would be productive of nr 1 be not merely in anomaly, but an injustice to the families 
sinister and most disastrous results. He said, ** What I wish to have before I | or +h peers while the law has provided means for securing the 
proceed with my experiments is a guarantee from the Government or from Par- ; , s of inheritance of the humblest person in the kingdom to every 
liament, that if [ succeed in what at present appear improbable results my dis- | \ijd of property, however small (by enabling the party interested to 
coveries may not be thrown aside, or that | may be told, ‘ You have shown us | perpetuate the evidence of witnesses in case of their death.) no such 
how to do it, and we can now manage for ourselves ’ He did not stipulate | means sho ld exist with respect to the highest a 1] most important right 
jor any precise or particular sum ; but desi d, if he satisfied the commissioners | of jp heritance known to the constitution (ex ept the Crown itself.) nainely, the 
to be appointed by the Government as to the results he said he could perform | gienity of 2 peer of the realm. That your petitioner, at the same time that he 
( ind which appeared certainly to be supernatu il), that nes ould be guarantec 1} is naturally anxious to secure to himself and his family the enjoyment of bes 
that the Government would not turn round and make It a matter of bargain aud | and their legal rights, and to prevent the same trom } g lost by the su ess of 
sale as to what he was, and what he was , to have 1 position so audacious as to be absolutely without precedent, neve rtheless 
Major V VIAN sai, that the course purser lby the pr sent Government ws | feels tha your lordships have at least ¢ il interest in the question Ly the 
the same as that which had been followed the late Administration He testimony upon whieh i one as » it may happe n that 
| (Major Vivian) knew that Lord Melbourne, vediately on learning from titioner and his family will be deprived for ever onours conferred 
| noble lord opposite (Viscount Ingestre) th in ention had been m their ancestors ; but in that case the spurious !ssue of an idulterer will, 
| re ed the matter to the Boards of A ty and of Ordnance, ist all moral conviction, be e entitle rdship's house. 
M Vivian's) noble 1 chen at ¢ f Ordnance e t Your petitioner, having thus brought bef » the facts of a case 
ntment of three sci« - officers of ar ery and engineers, w ch the right of s ession to seve . 3 actually im ved, and 
e the n nt ler a ple Ige o} secresy Now, he (M \ iving stated his anxious desire, as f e to those dignit tr hod 
t think that any officer of prope t, and with a love of co sh before a competent trib la . 1 alleged, humbly rimts 

vho had made s ha discovery as this w as said to be, would eve nak ' re difficulties and impediments u ‘ urs, and the injustice wi d 
\« ect matter of barter for pounds, shil s. and pence If t r nay arise is well to your lords erage is to himseli and his ia 
| opposite had looked over the invention, he possessed a great a over] mnv, to the ) ration of $ Phumbiy prays yo TUS 3 te 
e Government and the house It was tree that Captain War ‘ pr le s remedy, or ado , is in your lordsnip 8 W nm 
‘he could perform what almost appeared muracites; that, for instan sould | may seem meet.” Lord Syd . mM, SAld the fully concurred 
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in the prayer of the petition, and he trusted their lordships would not permit 
this audacious attempt to impose on them and the other house of Parliament by 
the assumption of a title to which the party who had assumed it had no claim. 
He (Lord Sydney) did not press this subject on their lordships’ attention solely 
on the ground that it affected the interests of the petitioner. ‘There were other 
and most important interests—namely, those of their lordships, which might 
also be affected by the assumption to which the petition referred, inasmuch as 
@ proper investigation now might prevent an unjust claim to a seat in their 
lerdships’ house. He would again assert that the petitioner could prove most 
satisfactorily that the assumption of the title of Earl of Leicester by the mem- 
ber for Bodmin was an imposition on the house of Parliament, which ought to 
be exposed and treated as it deserved. He would now move that this petition 
do lie on the table.—Ordered. 

Lord BROUGHAM, adverting to the petition which had been presented by 
his noble friend (Lord Sydney), wished to ask him what course he meant to 
pursue with respect to it? From the extraordinary nature of that petition, 
and the extreme importance of the facts which it set forth, it was obvious that 
it could not be allowed to remain on the table without having some motion 
founded upon it. Having been brought under the consideration of their lord- 
ships, it was clear that it could not remain without some further notice, and 
this, not. only in justice to the interests of the petitioner, and for the sake of the 
privileges of that house, which it might affect, but also in justice to those par- 
ties against whom its allegations were directed. He (Lord Brougham) would 
venture to suggest to his noble friend that he should move for a committee to 
search for precedents, because the case was confessedly unprecedented. 
{Much laughter} He ought rather to have stated, that there was no case 
within his knowledge which could be considered a precedent for this, but there 
might be cases found, the principles, or the mode of proceeding in which, might 
be applicable to it, and with that view he had suggested the appointment of a 
committee. 

Lord SYDNEY fully concurred in the suggestion of his noble and learned 
friend. He had waited, without taking any step beyond that of moving that 
the petition do lie on the table, in order to hear the opinions of others as to the 
course which it would be desirable to pursue. He concured in that expressed 
by his noble and learned friend, and would now move that a cominitice be ap- 
pointed to search for precedents in the case of the petition. 

This was agreed to without observation. 





THE RIGHT OF SEARCH. 


PROTOCOL OF THE CONFERENCE HELD AT THE FOREIGN OFFICE ON THE 12TH 


GREAT BRITAIN, PRUSSIA, AND RUSSIA. 


proposed to the plenipotentiaries of the three other Powers now met in confe- 
rence the project of the treaty. 
The plenipotentiaries of France and Great Britain prayed the plenipotentia- 
ries of the three Powers to transmit the said project to their respective govern- 
ments, in the hope that the arrangements therein contained might be found 
compatible with the rights and interests of the subjects of their respective So- 
vereigns and proper for the suppression of the criminal traffic for which object 
they were drawn out. 
The plenipotentiaries of the three Powers undertake to transmit the said 
project of a treaty to their respective governments, and to demand instruc- 
tions relative to it. 
Without prejudging the determination which the courts of the said _plenipo- 
tentiaries may take on the subject, each of the plenipotentiaries partake in the 
sentiments of indignation felt by the British government against the horrible 
traflic, the repression of which it is their object to effect. 
The plenipotentiaries of France and Great Britain declare that their govern- 
ments render full justice to the philanthropic and generous sentiments of the 
governments of Austria, Prussia, and Russia, and are the first to allow that 
neither the subjects nor the flags of these three Powers take any part in the 
traffic in slaves. 
But the object of which the governments of France and Great Britain pro- 
pose to themselves the accomplishment, by means of the treaty in question, is 
to prevent the bandits and pirates of other countries engaged in this infamous 
trade, in making use of the flags of those three Powers, in order to pursue with 
impunity their criminal enterprises. 
(Signed) HuMMELAUER, 
H. Sepastiant, 
PALMERSTON. 


Butow, 
Pozzo pi Borgo, 


LETTER FROM COUNT SEBASTIANI TO THE FRENCH MINISTER OF FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS. 
London, Dec. 13, 1838. 





DIPLOMATIC CORRESPONDENCE. 
The following are the diplomatic papers referred to by M. Guizot, in his 
speech on the debate of the 17th, in the Chamber of Peers, relative to the right 
of search :— 
COUNT DE RIGNY, MINISTER OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS, &C., TO THE FRENCH AM- 
BASSADORS AT THE COURTS OF LONDON, ST. PETERSBURG, BERLIN, VIENNA, 
AND NAPLES. 
Feb. 7, 1834. 
Monsieur,—France and Great Britain, animated with a desire to put an end 
to the slave trade by the most efficacious repressive measures, signed to that 
effect, on the 30th Novemlier, 1831, and the 22d March, 1833, two conventions 
with additional articles, a lithographed copy of which [ have the honour to 
transmit you. These annexes are— 


1. The general and special instructions to be given to the commanders of 


the vessels of war of the respective nations. 
2. The warrants intended to authorise them to search the vessels of the two 
nations in the limits pointed out. 


Monsieur le Compte—I received yesterday an invitation to go to the Foreign 
Office to meet the representatives of Austria, Prussia, and Russia. Lord Pal- 
merston wished to communicate to the three Northern Courts, through their 
representatives, the project of a quintuple treaty for the suppression of the slave 
trade, which | had already sent to the King’s government on the first day of 
June, 1836. 

The Ambassadors of Russia, Prussia, and Austria assured Lord Palmerston 
that their governments were well disposed to second France and England in 
this negociation, and they took the plan of the treaty ad referendum. 

Lord Palmerston had asked me, before the conference, if in the protocol that 
was to be drawn up, he might present the French plenipotentiaries as joining 
with those of England to engage the three Courts to alopt thetreaty. I thought 
it proper, at this moment, in a preparatory negociation, that the two Cabinets 
should act alike, should speak the same language. 

Still, however, I have made reserves to introduce into the treaty such modi- 
fications as the King’s government shall think fit. 


(Signed) SEBASTIANI. 





3. The model of the signals to be used by the respective cruisers. 
The two governments being agreed, by an article of the arrangement of the 
30th of November, to invite the other maritime Powers to accede to it, you 


will be~pleased, Sir, at the same time as your colleague, the Ambassador of | 
England, who will receive similar instructions, to transmit this invitation to the | 
, by a note which you 
will find subjoined. You may, if the English Minister be also authorised so to 
do, add to the last phrase these words, “ and to realise this accession by means 
of a formal treaty” We have proposed this addition to the English Cabinet, 


government of his Majesty the Emperor, or King of 





leaving them to judge of its fitness. 


Russia, Austria, Prussia, &c., whose subjects it must be allowed have hitherto | 
remained strangers to the odious traffic in slaves, will doubtless eagerly accede | 


to the philanthropic views which dictated this convention. 
Distinguishing with care, in the repression of the slave trade, between tha 


whiclybelongs to the private rights of each people and what touches public | 


rights, it is only the last part of the question that France and England hav 


sought to come to an understanding upon; actuated only by feelings of hu- | 
manity, the two governments have been raised above vain susceptibilities which 
have been but too often confounded with those true sentiments of national ho- 
nour, and have not hesitated to graut reciprocally to their cruisers the right of 


search on the merchant vessels of their respective nations—a right withou 


which the efficacious pursuit of the slave-traders is impossible This conces- | 


sion has, moreover, been strict!y confined within limits necessary, and surround 
ed by severe precautions which prevent the possibility of abuse. 


It is easy to comprehend that this fresh and liberal understanding between 
France and England cannot produce its effects without the adhesion of the ! 


other maritime Powers, particularly of those Powers which have not the mean 
of preventing the abuse of their flag in distant seas 


the accession of the Russian government to the conventions which you ar 
charged to communicate to it. 


Steps are in progress for the same object with the other Maritime Powers, 
and particularly the United States of America, which first set an example of 
the abolition of the trade, has also been the first to reply in afavourable man- | 
ner to the demand of accession addressed to her by England and France, and 
there will be signed between the three Powers a formal treaty of adhesion, 
which will co.tain, at the same time, some exceptional conditions, called for by 
the smallness of the meaas of repression which Denmark has at her disposal.— | 


Receive, &c. 


COUNT MOLE, MINISTER OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS, TO COUNT SEBASTIANI AT 
LONDON. 

February 12, 1838. 

Monsieur le Comte,—The slave-trade still continues to be carried on und 


I, therefore, Sir, reckon 
on your zeal to induce, in concert with the Ambassador or Minister of England, ' 








|FURTHER PARTICULARS OF THE EARTHQUAKE 
IN HAYTI. 
We have been favoured by Captain Wilbur, of the sch. H. Lawrence, from 
Porto Plata, in Hayti, with the annexed letter giving a more’ particular de- 
scription of the Jate earthquake in that Island, and its consequences, than has 
before been published. Captain W. also states that on the evening of the 23d 
May, another severe shock of an earthquake was felt at Porto Plata, but no 
damage done. 
| Porto Piatra, May 20th, 1842. 
On the 7th day of May the Island of Hayti was visited with an earthquake, 
which in its destructive effects has proved itself to be the severest which we 
have ever had on record. The weather had been for many days past exces- 
sively hot and sultry. The temperature varying from 92° to 95° in the shade, 
and 110° when exposed to the solar rays. The winds were hot, parching and 
© | unrefreshing, and the drought had been for some time past prevailing. In the 
afternoon of that day, at about half past 5 o'clock, I was standing on the 
square, which is situated in an elevated part of this town. The sky was un- 
commonly serene, and the descending sun promised to be bright and glorious 
in its setting—just then, casting my eyes towards Mount Isabella, which over- 

t| looks the town—I perceived a dark vapour ascending and enveloping its base 
| and sides—a rolling rumbling sound immediately succeeded, and instantane- 
ously came a shock which nearly dashed ine to the ground. ‘The level of the 
square appeared undulating like the waves of the sea—a faint and sickly sen- 
sation came over me, and dizziness and difficulty of breathing. ‘The houses 
rocked to and fro like vessels in a storm. ‘The ground was rent in various 
parts. Many persons were thrown down by the force of the concussion, others 

| were reeling as in a state of drunkenness. Every moment we expected the 
earth to open and engulph us. A second shock followed, yet stronger than the 
former, accompanied by the same appearances, effects and terrors. The church, 
a strung massive building, seemed tottering to its fall, the bricks flew from the 
volid masonry as if from projectiles; while fissures appeared in the walls and 


t | 


o 


Santa Domingo has fortunately sustained no damage whatever ; neither has 
DECEMBER, 1838. PRESENT THE PLENIPOTENTIARIES OF AUSTRIA, FRANCE, | Port au Prince met with any injury to speak of, according to our last accounts. 
The conduet of the inhabitants of Porto Plata, displayed a noble instance of 
The plenipotentiaries of Austria, France, Great Britain, Prussia, and Rus- | generous and sympathetic feeling—alike honourable to their hearts as it was 
sia, being met in conference at the invitation of the plenipotentiaries of France | meritorious from its utility. An association was formed of the principal inha- 
and Great Britain, in order to continue the negociations fora general concert | bitants and a board of relief established for the conveyance of succor to the 
of the Powers of Europe, having for object the suppression of the slave trade, | distressed, both in Cape Haitien and in Santiago. Provisions were contributed 
negociations which were commenced in Vienna in 1813, and afterwards conti-| by each for this purpose, according to his means, and a depot was fixed to dis- 
nued at Veronna in 1822, the plenipotentiaries of France and Great Britain | tribute the same as the exigencies of the case mi 


arches, and the whole would have been levelled but for the uncommon strength 
of the outside buttresses and the lowness of the building. It was affecting to 
hear the terrific cries and lamentations of the women and children, and instruc- 
tive to contemplate even then—their lowly prostration to the Divinity—implo- 
ring his mercy, aid and succor in their -distresses. ‘The second shock must 


June 18, 


ght require, and to those ar- 
riving here in a destitute state, many have been thus relieved from the horrors 
of famine, which would have been the climax to their previous misfortunes and 
misery. The other towns aud villages besides our own and those enumerated 
above, which have most seriously suffered (some of which are entirely demo- 
lished,) are Porto Paix, Gonaives, St. Marc, Mole St. Nichols, St. Louis du 
Nord, Foot Dauphin, Limbeport, Margot, Borgne, La Grande Riviere, Laxa- 
von and Altamira, which together with Porto Plata, Cape Haitien, Santiago, 
St. Osero and La Vega before mentioned, make in all 17 towns and villages, 
with loss of lives in nearly all. It is impossible to convey an adequate idea of 
the severity of the blow which will be given to commercial interests in general, 
through all their channels and ramifications—many years will be required to re- 
store matters to their former footing. It will be equally difficult to conjecture 
at what period the signs of ravages will be removed and the towns and cities 
regain and approach their former condition. We wait with extreme anxiety to 
hear the fate-of our sister Islands, Cuba, Porto Rico and Jamaica. We must 
conclude that they have each and severally been visited with the same calamity, 
though perhaps not to the same extent and damage. The direction taken by 
the Earthquake, which proved the most severe in its effects, was along the 
Northern and North-eastern part; all the other parts of our Island have expe- 
rienced the shock, though only in a partial and limited degree. 

Sipny Cross, Porto Plata. 

Grorce Ports, No. 21 Lispenard-street, New York. 

F. Carvana. 
P. S —-During the Earthquake at Santiago, the inhabitants rushed into the 
Roman Catholic Church to implore mercy from the most high God, and filled 
it to overflowing, and when it fell, rivers of blood were seen to pour through the 
ruins proceeding from the bodies of the poor unfortunate souls crushed within. 
Geo. Ports, F. Carvana. 





(For the Albion.} 
The following lines were written shortly after the death of Mrs. Frances 
Sarah Wentworth Storrs, wife of the Rev. John Storrs, of Cornwallis, Nova 
Scotia, and second daughter of the late Richard Cunningham, Esq., of Windsor, 
in that Province. Their expression was a melancholy relief to the feelings 
occasioned by intelligence of that afflicting event—but no language can do jus- 
tice to acharacter, which, uniting to the purest and most unassuming piety,every 
amiable and engaging and endearing quality, presented a life of the most dis- 
interested virtue, and seemed to human apprehens on faultless :— 
As some fair Planet from the sky 
Departs with falt’ring ray, 
So did ber spirit ling’ring he, 
And gently as the hour drew nigh 
Pass'd—pass‘d away ! 
Away from Friendship’s faithful breast, 
From Love’s devoted care, 
From Hope, by fairest visions blest, 
From Fondness, that around her prest 
With pleading prayer. 


But, dear one! though to outward sight 
Forever perish'd here, 
IT see thee still—that brow so white, 
Those soft blue eyes, those tresses bright 
Are ever near. 
For me, in all its varying pow’r 
Sull beams that speaking smile, 
Sparkling—to gild the cheerful hour, 
Or tender—if atfliction lower, 
To soothe, beguile. 


I hear that voice with thrilling tone 
Around me lightly float, 
To every word of kindness prone, 
In whose sweet volume ne’er was knowa 
One jarring note. 


Again, in softly swelling song, 
As oft in happier days, 
With taste and grace and feeling strong 
It pours a melody along 
That beggars praise. 


Yes, evernearme! Daylight flies— 
But there, in marble sleep, 
F’en at my couch thy image lies 
Unmov’'d, though o’er thee bend the eves 
That “ wake and weep.”’, 


But not forever shall ramain 

That deep, that stony rest. 
There is a voice to break the chain, 
And bid in being bloom again 

The grave’s cold guest. 

Again to glow with love and thought, 

Scarce purer than before, 
Bat with undying essence wrought 
With pow'rs, with joys, with beauties fraught, 








have lasted about 60 seconds. Fortunately for us, our town is almost entirely To fade no more. S. A. C. 
constructed of wood, which alone accounts for its preservation. The stone Boston, Mass. 

buildings suffered materially, and some of the finest were entirely destroyed 
| From the 7th up to the present date, we have been in a continued state of t is related of Callimachus the architect, that, as he was passing near the 


er| more or less severe. Processions and prayers are continually on foot, to 


alarm—upwards of 40 shocks having taken place during that interval, some| tomb of a young female, who died a few days before her intended marriage, 


touched with pity, he approached to throw flowers on it. An offering had pre- 


the Brazilian, Portuguese, and Spanish flags, and under circumstances revolt- , avert, if possible, the Divine displeasure. The men wear serious and solemn| ceded his: the nurse of the bride had collected the flowers and veil which 


mg and disgraceful to humanity. The reports on this subject which have looks : the women, when not in the processions, are at the doors of their hou- 
reached us are quite in accordance with the facts which have just been reveal- | ses, either in tears or with books of prayer. Business is not even thought of, 


ed to the English Parliament. Apart from some secondary causes, which 


shall not here enter into, it must be allowed that it is the pursuit of which this 
odious traffic has been the object which has tended to increase its horrors. This | tre of our agricultural commerce in this part, has been entirely destroyed 
pursuit is frequently nothing more than a vain menace, of which the dealers! The population consisting of about 6000 souls, of which 500 are buried in the 
exaggerate the dangers, without, however, refraining from braving them. Thus, 
although the French and English forces are united to prevent the traffic, it is [ 
in reality only the English force which can act, since France has not been able | products of its fine” plain, the Capitol of the Northern part of the Island, 
to obtain the right of search over those flags which are compromised in the | the first city in Hayti for the beauty and solidity of its buildings, and the se- 
trade ; and, nevertheless, it is certain that the presence of our forces must in- 
spire the slavers with the necessity of using precautions which unfortunately | Immense mass of crumbling ruin. It is stated that the number who have been 
always turn to the detriment of the unfortunate victims. Sucha state of things | crushed to death and who have otherwise fallen victims there to this calamity, 


cannot endure ; and whilst waiting for the European governments to concert 


plan for the more absolute repession of the traffic, thm which has been adopted | ter, informed me that so sudden had been the catastrophe, that hardly three se- 


by France and England must be made as efficacious as it is possible 


I have in consequence instructed the agents of the French government at | and norelief at hand. Cries of agony and shrieks would now and then pro- 
Madrid, Lisbon, and Rio Janeiro, to call the serious and immediate attention} ceed from the buildings and break the solemn stillness of the night. Many 
of the governnents to which they are accredited to the overtures which they dead and putrified bodies were lying in the streets, and nobody to remove 
have been charged to make them, in order to obtain adhesion to the principles | them. The air was tainted with infection, and a pest seemed quietly settling 
agreed on for the repression of the slave-trade, and to press on them to con- | Over the city. 


clude those arrangements which we have proposed to them for that object. 


I beg of you, Monsieur le Comte, to claim the good offices of the govern-| from the Cape, which has materially added to the horrors of its former situation. 
ment of her Britannic Majesty to support those steps which its agents may take | The city be ing a depot for all the articles imported for the supplies of the in- 


in consequence of these new instructions.—Agreez, &c. 
Mote. 
GENERAL SEBASTIANI TO HIS EXCELLENCY COUNT MOLE. 
London, Feb. 20, 1838. 


Monsieur le Comte—By yonr letter of the 12th inst. your Excellency has | awfulness of the catastrophe, as to permit men to indulge and riot ina _syste- 
instructed me to claim the good offices of the English government to support | matic and organized pillage! This is, however most fearfully true Hundreds 
by its agents the steps prescribed to our legations at Madrid, Lisbon, and Rio | of individuals pouring in from the country,commenced upturning the crumbling 
Janeiro, with the view of obtaining the adhesion of those governments to the | ruins, and drawing forth from thence all the merchandise and valuables of what- 
principles agreed upon between France and England relative to the suppres- | ever kind they could lay hold of, depatched the same to their different hiding 


siou of the slave trade. 


Lord Palmerston has partaken entirely of the opinions stated in your Excel- | necessarily resorted to by the authorities to strike a sa'utary terror. Many of 
Jency’s letter ; he has joined with eagerness in the efforts which it is determin- | the marauders were shot, and now, to crown the whole with the extremity of 
ed on to assure the efficacy of the measures for the suppression of the traffic in | horror, a slow fire which had arisen and been gradually creeping onwards from 
slaves ; and he has charged me to assure you,that instructions shall be address- | the time of the catastrophe, spread at Once into a general conflagration, consu- 
ed to the English missions on the three points pointed out by your Excellency, | ming what had escaped the former calamity and the sacrilegious hands of 
in order to determine their loyal and sincere concurrence to the steps taken | pillage. ; 


by the French agents 


Lord Pakmerston has at the same time desired me to solicit from your Excellen- | thus deprived of their remaining hopes, and misery and utter destitution stared 
cy a reply to the project of a treatv between the five great Powers for the defini- | them openly in the face. Hundreds had taken refuge on board the ships in the 
tave abolition of the traffic, a project transmitted by the embassy to the govern- | harbor, with the trifling effects which an agonizing haste suffered themto lay) f elles. ani ‘mated accordingly 
hold of, together with as many of the maimed and wounded as were thus fa- another out of office, and must be estimated accordingly. . 
The disreputable position in which France has placed herseif by this act nee 


ment of the King on the 8th June, 1831. 
(Signed) 


Agreez, &c. 
H, Sepastiant. 


I | 


such is our state of agitation. 
The fine town of Santiago, about 60 miles distant in the interior,and the cen- 


ruins—further in the interior the towns of Vega and St. Osero have met with 
| similar fates. The city of Cape Haytien, the deposit of all the agricultural 


cond only in size and importance, has met with utter destruction, and is one 


a|amount to 7000 souls. A gentleman who left immediately after the disas- 


conds were allowed to escape from the houses. ‘Thousands weve buried alive, 


21st May.—Since writing the foregoing, further intelligence has reached us 


terior, an immense quantity of merchandise was generally kept on hand for that 
purpose. At the period of its dreadful visitation, the supplies were abundant, 
and the stores crowded with goods. Will it be believed that the cupidity and 
depravity of human nature should so far overcome the terror inspired by the 


places. Opposition was for some time useless, and a summary execution was 


The survivors now in a state of almost positive nudity and starvation, were 


were to have adorned her on her wedding-day, placed them ina little basket 
near the tom’, on an Acanthus plant, and covered it witha large tile. The 
following spring the leaves of the Acanthus surrounded the basket, but, impe- 
ded by the tile, they turned back, and bent round gracefully towards their ex- 
tremities. Callimachus, astonished at this rural decoration, which looked like 
a work of the weeping Graces, made it the capital of the Corinthian order—a 
charming ornament, that we still admire and imitate. 

A Paternal Magistrate-—A French journal publishes the following police 
regulations, issued by the Mayor of Lorris, near Montargis :—* Police regula- 
tions relative to public balls: —We, Mayor of Lorris, having considered the im- 
proprieties which prevail in the public ball-room, having ordained,and do ordain 
as follows :—Art 1. Having considered the accidents which have occurred 
from the manner in which dancing has been conducted for some time past, it is 
expressly forbidden from this day forward to dance the galop, under a penalty 
of from 5f. to 10f., to be paid by the musicians who shall play such a dance. 
2. Having remarked how many young females fall whilst dancing the figure 
called pastourelle,and not having it in our power to suppress the foresaid figure, 
it is forbidden to turn so quickly, to jump, or to strike with the two feet. Bou 
Lay, mayor.”’ 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 6 3-4 a7 per cent. prem. 








NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JUNE 18, 1842. 





The Great Western went to seaon Thursday. She took with her 94 pas- 





sengers. 
THE QUINTUPLE TREATY. 

We have given insertion to-day, to several diplomatic notes and protocols 

connected with the origin and production of the Quintuple Treaty for the sup- 

pression of the Slave Trade, which the French Chambers have compelled their 


government to repudiate. It will appear from the tenor, the dates, and signa- 
tures of these documents, that France was ambitious of taking the lead in this 
transaction, not only under one ministry, but in seve ral successive ones ; and 
the consistent Count Mole, who now appears the formidable opponent of the 
measure, was then most active in bringing it to maturity He was the Minis- 
ter for Foreign Affairs in the French Cabinet, and Gen. Sebastiani was the Am- 


bassador of France at the Court of St. James, when the foundation of the 














| voured by their good fortune. As far as ws have been able to learn, the city of 


treaty was laid. This goes to shew that Count Mole is one thing in office and 
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_Zhe Albion. 





a 
not be commented upon ; and its severity is not mitigated by the recollection 
that the course pursued by the same nation, and from the same causes, is not a 
novel one. All remember how much France disgraced herself by refusing to 
consummate the treaty of Indemnity with this country, after it had been so- 
lemnly made and ratified by both Governments. The energy and decision of 
Gen. Jackson alone compelled France to act with honesty on that occasion. 
Then, as now, the King and the government of France were no way blameable. 
Louis Philippe and his cabinet on that occasion as on this, acted with perfect 
good faith, but they were restrained by an unprincipled majority in the Cham- 
bers, which compelled the nation to commit an act of moral turpitude. 

It is hoped that the new elections will give France an improved Parliament, 
for it is lamentable to see a great and powerful nation rendered contemptible by 
an asinine body, miscalled a Legislature. The Tom fooleries lately exhibited 
in that body transcend the ordinary depths of human nonsense. We repeat, 
fer the sake of the amusement they afford, a few of the rarities of that profound 
statesman and legislator M. Berryer : 





“ Peel !—does he still permit the Frenchman to indulge in the mournful plea- 
sure of thinking that France once had honour! (Tres-bien! bravo! from the 
Left and Right; murmurs in the centre.) Messieurs, I accept with pleasure 
these marks of your feeling. 
of national honour, I may still carry defiance to Aberdeen. (Bravos from all 
sides.) A fresh insult is offered to France ! already the first step of a great 
conspiracy against her developes itself. Their profound machinations, by 
which they have aimed at our greatness, our European influence, our material 
interests, would not be satisfied without our being made an object of ridicule ; 
and it is to effeet this odious purpose that the last blow is offered in the bal 
masqué of the Queenof England. (Explosion of hilarity in the centre.) Ah! 
do justice to the deep craft, the indomitable perseverance, the austere energy 
of yourfoe ! This aristocracy, which prohibits amusements to the common 
people, which outrages nature in hindering the Sunday dance, never amuses it- 


self ; and when its haughty nobles, and stiil ‘ /adys,’ meet in their sombre ‘at | 


homes’ it is not for that interchange of bulletins of their gloomy atmosphere, 
which the English call conversation, it is not to display their hideous dresses— 
no messieurs ! 
traverstie of a plot. (Bravos prolonged.) 
domination, dves it not display 

? 


This spirit of hatred, of insolent 
itself im all the acts of the English- 
man! What is he now doing? The play of Henry V. is the favourite play 
atthe theatres. At this very time I see that the Government has thrown open 
Waterloo-bridge to the public, free of charge. For what purpose!—for what 
but that of reminding the Englishman at every step that he takes of that day 
disastrous to France! Is not that same Government perpetuating these griev- 
ous recollections at the Antipodes? When it builds a town in New Zealand, 
does it not call it Wellington? Does it not at this moment, in the great place 
of London, elevate a gigantic column to Nelson, in order to insult the carcasses 
of Aboukir? And this ball—this ball, which some of you think frivolous and 
devoid of signification—for what is it given, but that the haughty descendant of 
the Plantagenets may evoke the long-buried griefs of France, by representing 
the disasters of Cressy and Poictiers, and the loss of Calais (movement in dif- 
ferent senses) ? 


once a-year, my respect for an august misfortune. (Bravos from all sides.) I 


say it is not thus ¢hat that dynasty would have answered such adefiance. The | 


answer of France to the accumulated insults of these haughty tslanders ought 
to be addressed to Europe! (Deep sensation.) It is on the banks of the 
Rhine that the cannon of France ought to accompany the dancers of St. 
James’s! It is by taking the Balearic Isles that we shall efface the recollection 
of Cressy and of Agincourt. (Prolonged applause. 
from the tribune all his colleagues rush up to him and felicitate him )” 


Not content with abusing Peel, Lord Aberdeen, Waterloo Bridge and New | 
Zealand, the polite Frenchman brings in the poor women fora share of his pa- | 


triotic indignation. 

If France does not eject such egregious asses from her legislature, at the 
next opportunity, we shall begin to feel in earnest that she is not yet sufficiently 
advanced for the enjoyment of constitutional liberty. 





CANADA. 


Since the arrival of Sir Charles Bagot, the province has happily enjoyed a de- | 


gree of public tranquillity,and an absence from party strife that has not been pre- 
viously experienced for a number of years. The effect of this must have been no 
less pleasing to his Excellency than advantageous to the country—for it has en- 
abled the governor general cally to survey his position, to collect information, 
to estimate persons and things,and to acquire that degree of general knowledge 
which is essential to good government, and to the success of his administra- 
tion. 

But it is not in the nature of things for matters to remain always in this state. 
Perpetual tranquillity is not one of the attributes of a representative form of 
government, for the latter gives force and activity to individual opinion ; and 
individual opinions in their multiplicity, agitate the public mind, and pro- 
duce discord—although frequently the very act of agitating, corrects and puri- 
fies the public sentiment, and is ultimately productive of good. 

The recent appointments of Sir Charles Bagot have,as might have been fore- 
seen, been productive of much animated discussion—some fears of a relapse 
jnto the former misrule of undue lenity and favour to political delinqguents—and 
to aconsiderable degree of discontent among the loyal and British population. 
Our own ideas have never been obscure or hidden on this point, for we have 
never ceased to inculcate the principle—that rebels should not be appointed to 
office. It is true that such things are frequently done, more especially in Ca- 
nada—but the principle and practice are equally objectionable and dangerous 
It 1s in fact a bounty upon sedition and rebellion, and will never fail to produce 
its crop of noxious plants from the parent seed. ‘This we said in the times of 
Lord Gosford, Lord Sydenham, and others, and it constituted our main objec- 
tion to the government of the latter nobleman. 

In reference to the appointments just made at Montreal, we are not over 
competent to speak—bhecause we do not know the portion of individual guilt, 
nor of the competency that attaches to the names composing the long list of the 
New Commission of the Peace. The Montreal Gazette says, that a large 
proportion were removed from office in 1837 for disloyalty or disaffection. If 
this be so they must of late have mended their political lives—or, the govern- 
ment at home must have determined to achieve one great act of magnanimity- 
Sir Charles Bagot has not taken such an important step without consulting her 
Majesty's ministers, and they may have deemed such an act of grace prudent 
and becoming, and in accordance with the paternal feelings of the parent state. 
The restoration of the Conservative party—usually accused by their opponents 
of undue severity to political delinquency—may be a fitting occasion for the 
exercise of such lenity. 

There is one great difference between the policy now,and on former occasions. 
When the dread of insurrection was dominant, it was by many deemed advisa- 
ble to go great lengths in order to ward off the calamity of actual rebellion. 
These lengths were carried too far, and actually tended to hasten the catastro- 
phe they were designed to avert, for the recipients of such generosity, never 
failed to ascribe it to fears which led them on to new and more daring acts of 
turpitude. 

Confident in the stability of its power, in the loyalty and devotion of its 
British population, and in the rectitude of its own motives—the British govern- 
ment does not hesitate to appoint a large number of persons to office, from a 
class of subjects notorious for their disaffection ; and although the principle 
may in the main appear bad, this exception may be productive of good. Fear 
at any rate has no share in dictating the policy, and it gives the excluded class 
4n Opportunity to redeem themselves, and of being received into the great com- 
munity of their fellow subjecis. This we trust they will do, especially as the 
Phantom of establishing a French nationality on the banks of the St. Lawrence 
has for ever fled, having taken its departure at St. Charles with the flight of 
Papineau. 

Regarding this very extensive list of appointments in the light of a peace 
offering from the new cabinet at home, we shall wait to see itseffects. The 
peace of the country is now ina great measure consigned to French magis- 
trates—we trust they will preserve that peace. ‘The sanctuaries of justice are 
®gain reposed in hands that have not always been just to their British fellow- 


8 = — 
ubjecte—let them now teform. Confidence is once more reposed in them— 





I dare, then, speak, secure that, in this asylum | 


in England every promenade, evi ry spectacle, every ball, is the | 


Ah! permit me, gentlemen, thus to express, as I always do | 


As the orator descends | 

















let them not betray it, for if they do the patience of England and of the Bri- 
tish population will indeed be exhausted. Let us then hope, and not doubt, 
| while we wait the issue of this one more act to reclaim an erring and misled 
| people, and let the government at home await results before they push the sys- 
tem much further. 





THE QUEEN’S MASQUED BALL. 

In our last number we gave a full account of this magnificent fete, the most 
magnificent which was probably ever given. We have now to treat the matter 
in another light. 

Several papers have thought proper to notice this event in terms of 
much severity, alleging that it was unwarrantable in the circumstances 
of the country, and placing it in injurious contrast with the privations of 
some of the operatives, and especially the children of colliers employed in the 
mines, whose situation has lately been brought before the House of Commons. 


We do not object to the acts of our country and her public characters being 
freely discussed by foreign journals. Such discussions are part of the price 
paid by those who fill exalted stations, and if they are conducted with fair- 
ness and impartiality, they may prove salutary to the public, and to the in- 
dividuals themselves. Nations must, in the present time, expect to be judged 
by the general family of nations to which they belong, and we know none 
, which has so little cause to shrink from examination as Great Britain. 
| He must be a superficial observer who can suppose that the mere enjoyment 
| expected from such a scene was the main cause, or had even much 
| to do in determining its enactment, when the matter was submitted to 
the illustrious and accomplished lady who now occupies the British throne. 

Her early education, her well known habits, her prudence, and good taste, 
| and her deep feeling of the responsibility of her situation, must at once exempt 
her from such an imputation. 





If such had really been her motives, the four or 
five hours spent in the magnificent pageant must have left nothing behind but 
feelings of regret that so much labour had been spent on an object which, with 
all its brilliancy, was, intrinsically, not worth the time and money spent in pre- 
paring for it. 


But we are confident that no such feelings would accompany the retrospect. 
The great object which the Queen and her advisers had in view was fully ac- 
complished, viz., giving employment, and means of support to the industrious 
classes, who supply the articles required for such occasions. The amount of 
good conveyed by the circulation of money arising from this superb spectacle, 
to many a family circle, cannot be estimated. 


Dress makers, milliners, tailors, 
jewellers, and goldsmiths, to the amount of many thousands, must here re- 
ceive bene&t, and to the silk manufacturers and workmen of Spitalfields, for 
| whose benefit the fete was more especially intended, the relief must have been 
great and seasonable. 


Money (says Lord Bacon) is like manure,if it is spread on the land it enriches 
it, if it is laid in heaps, it burns it. Here the money was paid to individuals, whose 
consumption would extend it to every class of the community. It must be 
| recollected that but a small part of the vast sum expended, would be borne by the 

Court, that it brought no new burden on the people, the Queen’s income being 
| limited by Parliament, and that any extraordinary expenditure can only be met 
by more rigid economy in other departments, and at other times. 

The expense would fall chiefly on the nobility and gentry. Suppose each of 
the eighteen hundred persons present to spend £200 on dress and ornaments, 
it will give the great amount of three hundred and sixty thousand pounds, or 
|} cne million eight hundred thousand dollars. If to this be added the Court ex- 
penditure and numerous incidental charges, we may safely estimate the whole 
at half a million sterling. 

Why was not this money given to the poor! It is not the first time that this 
| question has been put, and not the first time that it has been shewn that the ques- 
tioner had no regard for the poor,but was actuated by envy, jealousy or avarice. 
The poor of Britain are not neglected, as they are provided for by law, and in 
times of extraordinary pressure, the most liberal assistance is given to them by 

the wealthy classes. But these classes have other claims to meet. In coun- 
tries where many persons possess individually a vast amount of wealth, the 


| luxuries which they are enabled to indulge in creates a class of professional 


men, of tradesmen, and shopkeepers for the supply of those luxuries; and thus 
the wealth which would otherwise stagnate is thrown into the most healthy and 
purifying streams. This class forms a considerable proportion of the 
middle ranks of Great Britain, who are the stay and support of the 
country, both morally and politically. A considerable number of the 
London tradesmen and shopkeepers, who pay high rents, and high wages 
to their clerks and workmen, areentirely dependent on the Court circle 
for their support. If that support were withdrawn, large capitals embark- 
ed in the various branches of business would be lost, and the workmen reduced 
to depend on public aid for that support which they now derive from the exertions 
So much is the interest of this class 
studied, that when the Royal Birth-days happen at such seasons as are un- 
suitable, other days are substituted. The late Queen Charlotte, the virtuous 
consort of George III. for nearly sixty years, was born in May, but as this was 


of their ingenuity and honest industry. 


within a few days of the King’s birth-day, which was on June 4th,her birth-day 
was celebrated always on 18th Jan., when the city is full. In like manner the 
birth of George IV. was observed on 23d April instead of August 12, when 
he was born. It is easy to point a joke, or raise a laugh at Royal individuals 
changing their birth-days, but when the motives for such changes are known, 
they will be found to have a fair claim to our sincere respect. Public life sur- 
rounded by the splendour and guarded by the etiquette which in all ages have 
attended exalted situations, is yet connected with many privations, and too of- 
It is no doubt true that the enjoyment of hap- 


piness does not depend so much on external circumstances as on the state of 


ten with little real enjoyment. 


the mind, and that in every situation a considerable amount of happiness may 
, be procured. But we cannot help thinking that a mind so highly enlightened 
as that of the Queen of England, must often sigh for the comforts of domestic 
and family retirement, which her duties to her people and her immediate de- 
pendents must in a great measure deprive her of. The expense of maintaining 
the splendour of such a Court costs a considerable amount when taken by it- 
self, but is a mere fraction of the vast natignal expenditure. 
| When this expense is placed in comparison with the uncalculable benefits of 
a stable and efficient hereditary government, controlled on every subject of mo- 
| ment by the representatives of the people, itis but asa feather thrown into 
the scales. The contrast which has been set up between the enjoyments of the 
court, and the labours of the children of the colliers, is as absurd as it is wicked. 
Who would think of fixing on the many individuals who in this very city roll 
in affluence and splendour, and ask if they ought to do so.while the back woods- 
man plies his hatchet with a toil which is often unprofitable, and stretches his 
| Weary limbs in his log hut ; or the Irish labourer carries his heavy loaded hod 
under the vertical rays of a July sun ; or the dustman encounters filth and pol- 
lution, in the sewers or back courts of New York 
| The difference may be greater in amount—it is the same in degree. If it 
were possible to put all men on the same level to-day, to-morrow’s sun would 
| witness a vast change in their condition. We have already made similar ob- 
servations to the above, and we are induced to re peat from the erroneous no- 
tions that seem to prevail on such subjects. 
The class of colliers all over the world are a peculiar race, and what appears 
toil and hardship to others is not felt by them. 
Many miners on the Continent of Europe live for whole years below ground 
Every country has its classes who bear a more than ordinary share of that de- 


eree, that man shall earn his bread by the sweat of his brow. Britain is the 


only country which rigidly and unsparingly exposes every evil of her social sys- | 


tem to the gaze of the world,and which provides every remedy which the wisdom 
of man can devise. She deserves, and will yet secure, the gratitude and the 
| admiration of the world for these exertions. If other countries would only fol- 


low her example, they would find sufficient to occupy their attention. 








= See ne 
the shield of Parliamentary protection will be thrown over the children now 
employed in her collieries does does not admit of a doubt. 

In England all labour is voluntary, and the lowest mechanic may fill the high- 
est office under the crown. 
THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 

Our last impression contained a conversation which took place in the House 
of Commons on the 4th ult., on the order of the day for the second reading 
of the Church Patronage Bill having been moved by Mr. Campbell, the hon. 
member for Argyleshire. In that conversation Sir J. Graham stated, that al- 
though at the period of Mr. Campbell’s Bill being introduced, Government saw 
no chance of this important question being settled by the parties in the Church 
who held such opposite and violent feelings, still from what he had lately learn- 
ed, he then believed there was some likelihood of an amicable arrangement 
taking place betwixt them, and therefore he proposed that the question before 
the House should be delayed. Mr. F. Maule objected to this, and thought the 
measure ought to be proceeded with, in order that the General Assembly 
should know the exact position in which the Church was placed, before that 
body met. While Sir R. Peel followed on the side of Sir J. Graham, and. on 
a division, the second reading of the Bill was delayed. 

It seems to us that the question, deprived of the ramifications which it has 
assumed since the period of being first entertained, rests upon, whether or not 
the Parishioners shall have the power of choosing their own minister—or ra- 
ther, whether the heritors shall have the power of objecting to a minister, ap- 
pointed to aliving, whether in the gift of the crown, particular bodies, or pri- 
vate individuals. ‘To attempt to alter the law of patronage is futile—it is a 
part of the constitutional rights of the wealthy and powerful, and must only be 
resigned when democracy has gained the ascendancy. Well then, as to 
the power of the vetoact. We contend it is a most useful and powerful 
privilege,—a privilege which can be more serviceably employed in the se- 
lection of a faithful minister to a church, than if the free choice was alto- 
gether in the hands of the congregation. By the one the congregation 
is not pledged to the candidate, and it remains for him when once ordained, 
to gain the confidence of his people, to become indeed their pastor. Yet, 
in securing this great privilege, and no attempt has been made to wrest it 
from us, are we to possess it, to be used, without reason, as an oppressive en- 
gine, and with all the tyranny of despots! The mildness of our religion, our 
character as christians forbid it. What then is asked or demanded from ust 
Namely, that when the veto is exercised, the reason of rejection shall be spe- 
cified—which reason shall be liable to be entertained by the Presbytery, and if 
found to be correct and proper, then the presentee shall be called upon to make 
a new appointment. We have ever viewed this question as exceedingly sim- 
ple, and have felt astonished, to see with what tenacity the opponents have 
held their ground—a tenacity which has shaken the very foundation of the ve- 
nerable institution, and threatened annihilation to the national church. Surely 
there is great lack of moral courage in withholding our reasons for rejecting 
one who has been presented to a living—at once blasting the hopes of many @ 
worthy man. If they are un- 
tenable, or based merely upon prejudice, then indeed need we be ashamed in 
doing so-—but if founded upon a difference of opinion on doctrinal points, or 
the character of the candidate, then surely we ought to have no hesitation 
whatever in entering our protest against the ordination and induction of the in- 





Why should we hesitate to give our reasons ? 


dividual. 

It is not unlikely, that ovr first arrival will yet announce to us, the settlement 
of this all important and momentous question. We sincerely trust, that the 
violent party, among which rank the brightest ornaments of the Scottish pulpit, 
will yet retrace their steps. We doubt not for a moment their sincerity ; but 
who of us can say that we are perfect, or that our judgment may not occasion- 
ally be warped and misled? We trust that the Almighty disposer of events 
will so pour down upon the heads and hearts of those men, that light which alone 
can come from above, and that they may yet continue members of that church 
for whose welfare they have so strenuously though perhaps erroneously exerted 
themselves. We fear a continuance of their present position, at variance with 
the opinions of the more moderate party and the views of Government, will 
only deprive the Mother Church of their services, entail misery in the country, 
and engender dissensions and strife amongst the people. We trust that Sir 
J. Graham’s information is to be depended on “ that from the temper now pre- 
vailing in Scotland an opportunity such as had not presented itself before did 
now present itself, and the Government were very anxious to avail themselves 
of it” for an ‘ adjustment of this great question which was dividing the Scot- 
tish church, and which was shaking the peace, and materially affecting the 
prosperity and interests of the people of Scotland,” to which we can only add, 
God grant it. 





THE UNIVERSITY MEDICAL COLLEGE. 

We have received a communication relative to the origin, progress, and 
present position of this valuable institution and would most willingly have 
given it insertion if our limits would permit. From this, however, we are 
precluded, and must therefore content ourselves with a summary of the 
communication joined with our hearty wishes, that this valuable faculty will 
continue prosperously to advance in its truly useful course. 

It appears that such has been the moral force of its influence, arising from 
the distinguished merits of its several professors, that in the course of its first 
yearthere were accumulated 239 matriculated students, and at least 50 gradu- 
ates in medicine, and that on the first anniversary of their inauguration as pos- 
sessors, they conferred the degree of M. D. upon 51 of the number who had 
been gathered from other institutions. Stimulated by this early success, and 
the prospect of its increase,the faculty made application to the State legislature 
for assistance to enable them to purchase an appropriate building for their 
college of medicine. They were rather encouraged to this from the recallec- 
tion of other munificent grants and donations for scientific purposes, and be- 
lieved that this was one equally entitled to be nourished by the fostering hand of 
the state. But although the matter was powerfully advocated by Mr. Hoff- 
man, who did ample justice to the merits and claims of the institution, the ap- 
plication failed. 

The failure however, instead of depressing the energies of the Professors, 
only stimulated them the more ; and we have now the satisfaction to announce 
that they have purchased the haudsome and commod:ous building hitherto 
known as The Stuyvesant Institute, but which will henceforth bear the title 
of The University Medical College. It is an addition which will be im- 
mensely useful to the University of New York, but that is a small consider- 
ation as compared to the blessings it is calculated to bestow on the com- 
munity through the talents, skill, energy, and good-feeling of its present and 
—we trust—future professors. 


After a silence of too great a length, we at last hear from Miles or Piscator 
—he is equally acceptable under either signature. Our readers will doubtless 
remember the animated description which he gave of his salmou-fishing in the 
Jacques Cartier river ; he now describes,and equally con giusto similar exploits 
A mere fishing expedition, although it may be 





in Gold River, Nova Scotia. 
highly delightful to the parties engaged in it, is but dull in the recapitulation of 
| its details ; but when persons of imaginative spirit, lively feelings, and elegant 
lturaof thought are engaged in their sports, the various ideas which are suc- 
| cess vely conjured up, and the spontaneous speaking and acting which follow 
in theirtrain, awaken almost as great interest in the minds of those to whom 
they are detailed as in those of the original actors in the scenes described. This 
effect, we feel assured will be experienced by those who shall now read the far- 
her piscatory exploits of our este emed correspondent, to whose relation we now 








t 
refer them. 


burn, and Henry M. Williams, Esq., left Nassau, N P., on the 18th ult., im the 
; His Excellency was attended to the 


His excellency Sir Francis Cockburn, Governor ofthe Bahamas, Lady Cock- 
| 


schooner William Foster, for England. 


| place of embarkation by a guard of honour, together with the Nassau Regi- 


nent of Infantry Militia, as well as the Artillery and Marine Corps. He was 
saluted with 17 guns. His Honour Charles Rogers Nesbett, has been sworn in 


That | as Lieut. Governor of the Colony 
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PARK THEATRE. ; 
ONDAY EVENING, June 18—Last night of Fanny Elssler’s engagement—on which 
occasion will be presented a variety of eutertainments. 
TUESD :Y—A variety of entertainmen’s. 
WEDNEsDAY—Fanny Elssler’s Farewe}l Benefit. _ 
THURSDAY-— A favorite Comedy and other entertainments. 
FRIDAY —Ticxet Night. 
ee 





Che Drama. 


Park Theatre.—The business of the week here has been chiefly the perform- 
ances of Mdlic. Elssler, whohas nearly completed her farewell engagement. 
On this occasion she has played “« La Sonnambula,” “ La Sylphide,” and a bal- 
let, new at least to us, called ‘“‘ The Fairy and the Prince.” On Tuesday eve- 
ning the house was not open, and on Thursday evening Charles Kemble’s play 
of “The Point of Honour,” was acted. It is almost unnecessary to add that 
this celebrated danseuse continues to draw capital houses,yet it is questionable 
whether she is really valuable to the establishment, for she causes the off-nights 
to be such failures, and she abstracts so much from the treasury, directly and 
indirectly, on the night of the performance, that the successes of the Elssler. 
engagements are somewhat like the battles of King Pyrrhus, where every vic- 
tory obtained by him was ruinous to his forces. 

Bowery Theatre —They are doing “ The Legitimate” at this house,and with 
success. The plays of “ Bertram,” “ Hamlet,” ‘‘ King John,” and “ Brutus,” 
have been acted, in which Messrs. Hamblin, Abbott, and McCutcheon, have 
taken the principal characters. It isa bold undertaking in these degenerate 
times to uphold the legitimate drama against the freaks and innovations which 
have unfortunately obtained so largely on the stage, and those who thus have 
the energy and zeal to persist in doing honour to sterling writers of the drama, 
may justly be considered as champions, and will be honoured as such whenever 
a more healthy taste shall pervade the community. 

Niblo’s Garden.—This fascinating spot does not increase in popularity, for 
the very plain and simple reason that it has reached its ne plus ultra: at least 
as regards the nights of The Ravels, which are four in each week. These ar- 
tists seem to have acquired additional skill, for their performances receive a 
much greater tumult of applause this season than we have ever hitherto per- 
ceived to attend them. They have hitherto only played pieces with which the 





visitors at the Garden have become familiar, yet so neatly is all done, and so 
many are the small incidents introduced or varied from former occasions, that 
they have all the freshness of first night representations, and the spectators are 
loud and enthusiastic in their applauses. Leon Javelli, Gabriel Ravel, and 
Charles Winther, in particular, are nightly received as distinguished favourites. 
Miss Wells, likewise, as a danseuse, seems to have improved at each succes- 
sive time that we witness her performances. We said that visitors were fa- 
miliar with all that has been yet given ; and this is the case, although a piece 
with a new name has been brought forward ; for the ‘“ Polichenel en Voyage” 
is only rifaccimento of other matters, and though pleasing is by no means ano- 
velty. The promised vaudevilles have commenced for the Wednesdays and 
Saturdays; they are mainly sustained by Miss Ayres and Mr. Chippendale, ex- 
cellent artists both : but we cannot cannot yet speak concerning them, as the 
first night, Wednesday, was exceedingly inclement in point of weather. 

Lectures and Recitations. 





Mr. Tasistro whose literary talents and taste 
are well known here, has commenced a short series of Lectures and Recitations 
on The Passions, as illustrated in the works of Shakspeare and other distin- 
guished writers. For this task Mr. Tasistro is eminently qualified, and doubt- 
less his hearers will experience much gratification in attending tohim. They 





She Albion. 
Mr. Wall's (the Blind Harper) Concert at the City Hotel—We learn that 
an assemblage of all the principal vocal talent at present available in the city, 
and of much instrumental celebrity, will be congregated on Tuesday evening 
next, at the City Hotel, to give eclat to the concert in behalf of Mr. Wall. 
The musical force we understand will consist of Mesdames Horn, Loder, Otto, 
and Spohr Zahn, Messrs. Horn, Seguin, and Signor de Begnis, as principal vo- 
calists, Messrs. Timm, Aupick, and Signor Martini as principal instrumentalists. 
The cause is one of charity as well as of sympathy towards an artist, and the 
bill, from all that we have heard of it, is a superb one. A similar concert was 
given to Mr. Wall not long ago at Philadelphia, in which city he was honoured 
with a numerous audience, who had eagerly stepped forth in so holy a cause as 
that of benevolence ; and we do not think expectation will be extravagant in 
anticipating here also an equal zeal upon such an occasion. 





Dramatic Obituary.—We have a melancholy duty to perform this week, in 
recording the death of two persons who have been in their way prominent in 
the affairs of the American stage. 1. Mr. Edwin, who was much admired as 
a vocalist in Ballad music, and an exceedingly useful member of the Olympic 
theatrical establishment, died on Monday last. He was extremely popular on 
that stage, and will probably be more missed now that he is lost to it, than would 
have been anticipated in his lifetime. 2. Dr. Hart, who, although not profes- 
sedly, either an actor or a musician, has occupied for several years a very im- 
portant place as a critic in both departments. He had a sound judgment and 
long experience in affairs of the drama, and his musical taste was indisputably 
great. A candid criticism from his pen was consequently of great authority ; 
and, as he had opportunity to use much influence in these two professions, there 
is good ground to believe that he has been of important services to both. The 
Dr. died we believe on Monday also, after a long and painful sickness. 


Franklin Bath, Castle Garden.—We briefly referred to the advertisement of 
a magnificent bath, two or three weeks ago ; but, aware of the great impor- 
tance to the health of the community, which bathing exerts, we would impress 
that importance upon all our readers. In olden times, and in some places even 


at present, it was a matter of serious consideration to have public baths at cer- 
tain convenicut points of great cities,in order that the exercise and refreshment 
so conducive to public health, might be obtained at little or no expense. It were 
io be wished that this were more general, and that the observance 
of the exercise were made a duty, under proper modifications and rules ; but in 
the absence of this we may rejoice in the proof of liberal enterprise which this 
bath exhibits. ‘The Proprietor is the same who administered similarly last year 
at the north side of Castle Garden,and whose attentions to the comfort and con- 
venience of his visitors was so generally acknowledged. He has this year 
brought to the aforesaid situation a much larger and better arranged bath, and 
where the exercise of swimming can be curried on, on a superior scale. We do 
not doubt that Mr. Thomas will both merit and obtain the patronage of nu- 
merous subscribers and visitors. 





rei a SALT WATER BATHS, CASTLE GARDEN.- ELIAS THOMAS re- 

spectfully informs the public that he has completed and placed at the above loca- 
tion one of the most extensive and ornamenta! baths for ladies and gentlemen that 
ever floated on the American waters, pianned and built by Mr. Calvin Pollard, and 
adapted to all the purposes of health, recreation and instruction, shower baths upon a 
new and improved cousiruction simple and efficient ; private baths for ladies and gen- 
‘lemen ot various depth, and an extensive swimming school for boys The Saloon is 
furnished and conducted by Mr. Oakty, of Brooklyn, professing every comfort and con- 
ven ence in the refreshing department. Elias Thomas trusts that he has .edeemed his 
promise to his literal patrons of last season, and solicits that support from the citizens 
and visiters of New York that his enterprize entiles hii to 

Length of the Gentlemen s Bath, 96 ana 49; Ladies Bath, 45 and 49. [June 18-Im. 





hy KET.—The st. George’s Cricket Club of New York a:e desirous of playing a 
fnendly Match at Cricket. Home and Home, or otherwise as may be agreed wpon 
with any regularly crganised Club in the United States or Canada. Any communica 





are delivered in the Lecture Room of the New York Society Library, and the 
second of the series, which is altogether detached from the first, will be given 
on Tuesday evening next. We trust it will be well attended. 


MUSIC. 

M. Heinrich's Grand Musical Festival.—On Thursday evening we had the 
gratification of witnessing the complete triumph of a veteran musician, who, 
although he has written voluminously and well, has not achieved here the repu- 
tation he deserves, until the tardy period of his greatly advanced years. M. 
Heinrich gave his festival at the Tabernacle, and assembled for the perform- 
ances a powerful orchestra, consisting of at least forty instruments, nine princi- 
pal vocalists, and about sixty chorus singers. The weight of the instrument- 
ation devolved upon M. Herwig (violino obligato,) Messrs. Timm and Schar- 
fenberg, (Piano,) Mr. Rosier, (contra basso,) and an artist whose name we 
know not (trumpet). Mr. U. C. /Zill was leader, and Dr. Hodges, and Messrs. 
Alpers and Harrison, presided by turns at the Organ. In the vocal depart- 
ment were Mesdames Spohr Zahn, Otio, Strong, Hardwick, Outcalt (a debu- 
tante,) Miss Pearson, Messrs. Pearson, Senr and Junr. and Mr. Massett 

The music was chiefly from the compositions of the venerable Heinrich ; 
the opening piece, a grand overture to The Pilgrim Fathers, consisted of four 
movements indicative of the origin and progress of civilization and freedom in 
America. The first movement was an o/fetto adagio, giving the idea of solitude 
and repose in the vast forests of this continent ; it was loudly applauded, but it 
disconcerted the composer for it interrupted the resolution into the next move- 


ment, which was another adagio for the full orchestra, in which ali is supposed 


to be gradually wakened into life. ‘The third mouvement indicates the onward 


march and struggles of Freedom; and the fourth is its joyous completion. 


Nothing could be more grand than the conception, and few things were more 


beautiful than the enunciation of this plot ; 


’ 


the melodies were good, but the 


harmony was magnificent. It is to be feared however, that the passages were | 
upon too scientific and German principle to receive their due measure of ap- 

plause, except in the hearing of musical critics. The general efiect neverthe- 

Jess was highly satisfactory, for at the conclusion of the piece the composer was | so that experience now proves the fact of their @urability ; and that public 
honoured with repeated rounds of applause from the thronged audience who 
had listened to it. It was a grateful sight, though an oppressive one, to wit- 
ness the emotions of the veteran upon receiving the unequivocal testimony to | welland easily. and to last with proper usage at least ten years 
his taste and talent. It shook the old man out of his composure, but we trust 
that after his excitement shall have subsided, that he will remember last Thurs- | be ’s name attached to them 
day evening with peculiar satisfaction. In the first movement of the piece to Pceneteeste . = sitinds coms ; 
which we have alluded, the low notes on the bass horn did not mingle well INSTITUTION FOR THE TREATMENT OF CALUULUUS APFEC tlUna, 81 se 
with those of the violoncello and the contra bass, and the eflect was somewhat 


harsh, but this diminished when the subject continued, and the intended effect | of Ohio 


became understood. The other principal compositions of the evening, by M 
Heinrich, were a “ Grand Chorus Canonicale,” in which the national airs were 


mingled up with much skill; and a vocal quintett called “The Death of a 


Christian” in which the harmonies displayed the most erudite skill of a master 
and the performance was honoured with the most enthusiastic applauses 
Besides these pieces, Me: 


’ i. we r , 
Mater.” Mrs. Hardwick sang “ Thy mighty Power,” composed by Novello 
and was accompanied in capital style by Mr, Rosier on the Double Bass. Mr 
Herwig played a concerto on the violin, ina manner which showed much skil 


on the instrument, but the effects were but mechanical. Mrs. Outcalt made 


her first appearance in public, but was so completely terrified that she did her 
self great injustice 


mezzo soprano, has much power, sweetness, truth, and even skill in the ma 


nagement of her voice, but she certainly needs to improve in self-possession 


i 


W e had never given Mrs Strong credit for so large a dk gree of sweetness oO 


t pats ss je Of sustaining the hair agaiust the eflectsof a damp atmusphere or crowded 
of skill as that which she exhibited on this occasion. She was evidently indispo- ; FS - “ . ates . ‘ 
d } lificult d , |} Caution—Each bottle of the genuine article isenclosed in a new envelope from stee 
f. 9 s g music in idil stan ’ romatic passaces.and ich are the words * Rowlands ACASSA » SUPFrOr edbyac r one 
sed, yet she sang music in wiiich difficult distances, chromatic | ives,and most » wi the word ! nd’s Macassar O t tier 
= beautit lesigns, and surmounted by a portrait of the Q. ee Aliso the signature of 
tensive l of compass were continual, « > went throue - arduous ‘ Ens, an not t , Also the signare 
extensive display of compass were « ual, and she went through her arduo S| the proprietors inred—on the inuer side o! the label the words Rowland’s Mecassa) 
business of the evening in excellent styl Miss Pearson also is a very pro- | ©!! are engraved more than 1500 times, contait , etvers 
is Focal ¢ that , ’ | Rowla s Kalydor ,; aromatic creamy lig f i mostinnoxiou ? 
mising vocalist, and we trust that she will not be allowed to spoil her voice by | partion ever known for dissipating tan. pimples nd other cutaneons 
; der tist hy} rercn 1 > eme ouse t e} j nres i! 
singing indifferently contralto or soprano parts. Let her be kept closely to one ers, tts y recomme ded to ge tleme to use after shaving and will preserve th 
: : . . - iSkin soitar dw e in the most inclement weather. 
Jine, that, namely, which legitimately belongs to her quality. | Rowland’s Odento is without a tivel #s a dentnhce by its purifying and stimulative 
orat te y } . yperties il whit s the teeth. strengthens the gums and -weeteus the t 
We congratula M. Heinrich on the deserved c mpliment he has re ceived, | A ec vit sr . ener 4 ’ jabe is ilia it r ry tiie and box 
| Asas riltv ugainst counte sas j 2 1S allac eve 0 ; 
and we equally congratulate e numbers who assembled to pay it, for tae good | f the above articles, bearing the names of the subser bers who are the Agen's fur 
' , , . si Messrs. A Roland & Son. DODGE, CUMMING & CU.,N York 
aste which they thereby displayed, ak, Bteet 


imes Otto and Spohr Zahn sang in fine style a 
duet from Tancredi, and an air and chorus were sung from the new “ Stabat | ber. 
at . 


We feel satisfied that this lady, whose voice is that of a 


tion on this subject addressed to the President of the st George’s Cricket Clib, 177 
Broadway, New York, will receive attention. June | 1-2t* 





ASLOR HOUSE. 
RICES—LADIES ORDINARY. $2 per day. The apartments devoted to families 
exclusively are spacious and elegant. 
DOMUntes OCGNNOI s conse cccnccessecasscnseneseeh Goce - $2 per cay. 
Private Parlors, or suites of rooms, with private iable q _ 
Parlors extra. 
The charges at this Hotel are regular, and no higher than at other first rate Ho.els. 
HOURS FOR MEALS. 









Breakfast in Ladies and Gentiemen’s Ordinaries............ 8 o'clock. 
Bret SE Ete SR on innedunnadssanbdetaenensbue 3 
” Gentlemen’s Ordinary. 
Tea, from....... SON NETHegbe etebdee 
DOIN: TIGR cn caccacnteesex Se ee §to 12 


These are the regular hours, bucif it suits the interest or conven'ence of our patrons, 
we provide breaktast at auy moment between daylight aud dinner-tinie. Dinners for 
one or more at any hour In short, we take pleasure in providing for the wanis of our 
patrons, without regard to tne hour or our own convenience, without extra charge. 

Grateiul for the liberal patronage which has been given to our establishinent, we 
pledge ourselves to keepit ever in order. We shail eudeavour, without ceasing, to 
render eveything agreeable to our guests, and respectfully request Liem Lo give noice 
of any negigence. CULEMAN & STETSUN. 

June 11-3u. 


hag baie HOUSE,—NIAGARA FALLS, CaNADA,—Is situated near the Ferry um 
frout of the Fails, (the site was chosen as giving the best view of both Falls,which 
are seen from every Window on the side and tront,) is bui.t in modern style, with Co- 
lurnus and three Piazzas on both fronts, a large Promenade and Observatory on top. 
The interior arrangeinent of Parlors and Bedrooms cannot be surpassed. the sub- 
scriber, (lave of the Eagle,) having leased it for aterm of years, has fitted and furnish 
ed, and promires that nothing shall be wanting to make it tne most desirable stopping 
place at the Falls, and earnestly mvites the attention of the public. 
June i1-3m. 











B. GRIFFEN, 
| PAVILION HOTEL, Falis of Niagara, Canada, by Hil ‘MAS MUXEY, tate of King 
| ston.—The PAVILION HOTEL, having been some time ago destroyed by fire 
has been re-built and fitted up in supérior style for the accommodation of the public 
} Every cae has been taken to render the PAVILION worthy of public patronage 
| and the arrangements in conducting it, are suchas inust Command general approval 
} and support 
Ladies and Gentlemen visiting the FALLS during the season will find the PAVILION 
| 4 must comfortable place of resort, where every attention will be shewn them and ne 
| pams spared to provide, not only the necessaries, but the luxuries of the season 
| City of the Falls, April, 1842 April 23-3m 
| an AKENT WASHABLE WINDOW SHADE VANUFACTOPY,No. 12 Spruce 
Street, New York —The attention of the public is solicited by the subscriber to the 
elegant and useful artic e of household furniture, without which no oom, however 
well furnished, can be called complete, and which are considered by competent judges, 
to be the taost effective ornaments that can be possibly introduced 
These shades have now been in general use in al! climates for more than five years, 
Opinion is 
decided:y in their favour is sufficiently shown by the great and cunstantly increasing 
demand for them. 
The collection now offered to the public comprises every variety everinvented of the 
real lransparent Washable Window Shades; and those articles are warranted to wash 
! heir prices, with 
mountings complete. vary from $7 per pair upwards. 
It is necessary to remark that all shades made at this establishment havethe subscri- 
GEORGE PLAIT. 12 Spruce street. N Y. 


N.B.—A liberal discount is made where a quant ty Is Laken. Mar. 12-if, 











TURES, AND O: HER DISEASES OF THE URINARY ORGANS 
HE undersigned, formerly Professor of Surgery in the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons of the University of the State of New York. and in the Wedical Coilege 
vegs leave to inform the Medical Profession that he has established an institu- 


tion for the accommodation of patients labour ng uuder Calculous Affections,Strictures, 
Fistula Diseases of the Bladder Kiduevs, &c. 
; The following reasons have induced him to establish this Institution : 
Ist. He has for several years experienced great ifficuily in procuring fit apartments 
for patients, and the necessary attendants, at boarding-houses aud hotels 


2nd. Lithotrity (or breaking the stone in the bladder, and allowing it to pass off with 
the urine) has, to a great exient, superseded Lithotomy, (or cutting for stone in the 
bladder.) and itis well known that few surgeons have sufficient patients to make it 
un onject for them to aoquire the knowledge. or procure the instruments secessary for 
that operation ; consequently the practice of it must be confined toa very limited num- 


Tar) 


He has long been aware of the propriety of pract:tioners devoting their time and 
attention to those branches of the profession to which they feel themselves particular- 
ly adapted, and in whicn they have sought hxnowledge and gained experience. 

As the Members of the Profession are generally aware thatthe undersigned has prac 
| | tised Lithotrity for many years, and devoted mucn of his time to diseases of the urimary 
organs, he hopes that this Institution will meet withthe approbation of his friends in 
the profession, and the public. 
- Any person desiring further information, may apply, personally or by letter, to him 
| at No. 9 Park Place, New York. ALBAN GOLDSMITH, M: Db: 
j Jan. 1-1f 


’ 








uu ges AND’S MACASSAR OIL.—A delightfully fragrant preparation tor the Hair 
| EW that elicits the most luxuriant growth. Itis an unfailing preventive of baldness 
and bestows a biilliant gloss with atendercy to curl, and isthe only known specific 














ne _ | 
LOBE HOTEL.—F. BLANCARD respectfully informs his friendsand the publie 
that the above elegant and extensive establishment, newly evected. and purpose- 
ly adapted to the European plan of accommodatior, is now wpened for the reception 
ofcompany. The rooms have been newly fitted up, with new furniture of the most 
modern style, and no expense has been spared to promote the comfort of his guests, 
The plan is pre-eminent for convenience, as families, and persons desirous of accom- 
modations unconnected with regular boarding, may have suits of apartments, and dies 
furnished therein, at all times, and in any manner agreeable to theirtaste. The best 
servants are alwaysin attendance, and the English and foreign languages spoken in 
the house. 
To this establishmentthere is a Restaurant, where the best provisions of the market 
will be served Pons the mostapproved and fashionable style of French and English 
cookery. The choicest wines at reasonable prices. 
In connection with the Hotel is an extensive Bathing establishment, on New street, 
open at all seasonable hours for the use of his guests. 
The location of the Hotel is admirably suited to business or pleasure, being within 
two minutes walk of Wall-street,the Public offices,andthe Battery, the most airy and 
healthful walk in the or : 
The Proprietor,gratefully acknowledging the many favors he has heretofore receiy- 
ed from his patrons, assures them that he willavoid no pains to accommodate such as 
may grant hima call in any style of expense or economy,that may be best suited to 
their wishes. 66 Broadway, New York. 
The Montreal Gazette, Quebec Mercury, The Chronicle and Gazette, Kingston, and 
Toronto Patriot, will please insert this advertisementten times and send their bills to 
F. Blancard. Aug 14-f. 


STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND BRISTOL. 
HWE STEAM SHIP GREAT WESTERN, Lieutenant J. Hosken, R.N., commander, 
The above Steam Ship, having been completely overhauled, new covpered, and 
put in the best order in every respect, will commence her regu'ar voyages on the 2nd 
of April next, on which day she wil! sail from Bristol for this port. In order the better 
to accommodate tl.e Liverpool trade. it has been determined that she shall make alter- 
nate voyages between New York and Liverpool, and New York and Bristol. Her sail- 
ing days for the year from each port are appointed as follows— 
From New York. From England. 

28th of April for Liverpool. 2d of April from Bristol. 

16th of June for Bristol. 2istof May from Liverpool. 

lith of August for Liverpool. 16th of July from Bristol. 

29th of Sept. for Bristol. 3rd of Sept. from Liverpool 

17th of Nov. for Liverpool. 22d of Octobe: from Bristol. 
For freight or passage, or any other information, apply personally. or by letter, to 
Jan. 29, uf. RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Frontst, 
BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS, 
F 1200 TONS AND 440 HORSE POWER EACH.—Under Contreet with the Lords 
of the Adiwiralty.—Will sail from Liverpool and Boston via Halifax. as foillows:— 

From Liverpool, From Boston, 





Caledonia, E. G. Lott, Commander April 19, May 16. 
Acadia, Riery, do 
Columbia, Judkins, do 
Britannia, J. Hewitt, do 
Caledonia, E.G. Lott, do 
Acadia, Riery, do 
Passage Money—From Boston to Liveipool,...... 





Halifax, 
These ships carry experienced Surgeons. No Berth secured until paid for. 
Note—Ali letters and news papers must pass through the Post Office. Merchandise 
and specie (except for personal expenses) shipped under the name of luggage, will be 
charged as freight and liable to Custom House regulations. 
Specie taken on freight. Apply to BARCLAY & LIVINGSTON, 
May 21 26 Broad-street. 
STEAM NAVIGATION BETWEEN ANTWERP AND NEW YORK 

ViA SOUTHAMPTON, (Eng ) 
ELGIAN ST7AMER BRITISH QUEEN, M. M. Keane, commander. The above 
svlendid steamer being in the best order in every respect, the days of her depar- 
ture forthe year from each port have been fixed as follows :— 
From New York. From Antwerp. From Southampton. 
Ou 7th June, 1842, | On 4th May, 1842. | On 7th May, 1542, 
7th Aug., ” 7th July, ” 10th July, ” 
Tth Oct., ” jth Sept.. ” 10th Sept.,”’ 

Price of passage, meals not included, to Southampton or Antwerp $70: Steward’s 
fees $262}. Meals willbe served on the planof a continental hotel, in the best 
manner and at fixed and moderate prices, passengers being only charged when par- 
taking of the same. 
The price of passage to either of the above ports can also be engaged if preferred 
with meals, and Steward’s fees included for $97 G2}, exciusive of wiues. 
An expertenced Surgeon accompanies the ship 
For freight, passage, or any further information. apply to 
Mav 7-6in. H. W. T. & H. MALI. Agents, 41 Beaver street. 


PACKETS FOR HAVKE. (Second Line.) 
she Shipsofthis Line willhereafter leave New York on the Ist, and Havre on the 
j6th of each mouth asfollows: 

From New York From Havre 
Ist Jan. May and Sept. Utica, F. Hewitt, master, 16th Feb. June, and Oct., 
Ist Feb, June and Oct. St. Nicholas,(vew) J B. Pell, master,l6th March July,and Nov, 
Ist March, Julyand Nov, Oneida,(uew) J. Funk,master, 16th April,Aug., and Dec, 
Ist April, Aug.and Dec. Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 16th May. Sept., and Jan, 

The accommodations of these sliipsare notsurpassed, combining allthat may be re- 
juired for comfort. The price of canin passage 1s $100. Passengers will be supplied 
with every requisite, withthe exception of wines and liquors. Goods intended for 
these vessels will be forwarded by the subscribers, free trom any other than the expen- 
ses actually incurred onthem. For freightor passage, apply to 
BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, No. ¥ Tontine Building, New York. 

RONNAFFE & Co., Agents, Havre. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
Union Line—To sail trom New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th, and from Havre on 
the Ist, 8th, and 24th of every mouth, as follows, viz. : 














Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New-|Daysof Sailing from Havre 
York. 

Argo, C.Anthony,jrjMarch 8, July 8, Nov. §}\pril 24, Aug. 24, Dec. 24 
Francois ler, Ainsworth, se 16, * 46, “ Wtivay 1, Sept. 1, Jan. 1 
Burgundy, D. Lines, “ 2 * Fe "ee 8, * oS Ue 
emerald, Howe, April $, Aug. 8 Dec ti * % “ @, “* % 
Rhone, J. A. Wotton, “ -— « 16, “ déllune 4, Oct. 1, Feb. t 
Ville de Lyon, Stoddard, - a. oe oe oh aM Se 
Albany, 'Watson, May 8, Sept. 8, Jan. &| ‘“* 24, ‘* 24, “ 4&4 
silvie DeGrasse,|L Weiderhold oc MM, * KM, “ ii{luly 1, Nov. 1, March 1 
Louis Philippe, J. Castoft, “« 24, ‘ 94, “6 @ +6 s, « oy Ree 
Duch d’Urleans,'A. Richardson JJune 8, Oct. 8, Feb.t] ** 24, * 24, ‘% 24 
Suily, |WCThompsoi « 16, 16, * sl Aug 1, Dee. 1, April 1 
W. W. Pell a 24, es a4 = 2 ve + > 5 =~ i 


wih. . ’ ’ 
These vessels are all of the first class and ably commanded, with superior and elegan? 
accommodations for passengers, Comprising all that may be required for comfort and 
convenience : 
The price of passage to Havre is fixed at $100 without wines, which will be furnished 
y the Steward on board, when required, at reasonable prices. } : 
c. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st, 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr., 46 South-st. 
et Macha, isan ———- 
NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
This line of pactets will hereafter be composed of the followine shins, which will 
succee | ench other in the orderin which they are named, sailing punctually from New 
York and Portsmouth on the Ist. 10th. and 20h, and from Londen onthe 7th, 17th, ane 
27th of every month throughout the year, viz:— 









Ships. Masters. Days of Saiing fiom New) Days of Sailing from 
York, London. -. 
St. James, IW. H Sebor, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1)Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 
Jontreal, S. B. Griffing, | * 10, * 10, * WO 27, “ 27, “ 27 
Gladiator, T. Britton, | * 20, * @, “ 20 March 7, July 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, J.M. Chadwick Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1; * 17, * Vi, % 17 
Wel tugton, D.¢ hadwick. ch 10, * 40, * 10 “ 27, “ 27, “ 9 
Quebec, F H Hevuard,| “ 29, ‘“* 20, 420 April 7, Aug. 7, Dec 7 
hiiadelphia, Hovey, March 1, July 1, Nov. 1, ** 1%, se ete § 
| Samson, Smith, “* 40, ** 10, wag) ee Sa 
HendrickHudson'E E Morgan, | ** 20, “ 20, ‘© 20 May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7 
Ontario, Huttlesion, April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. ies i, - 17, “in 7 
Toronto, IR. Gris vold, * JO. 90, “« 50) & 27, a, * 
Westminster, IG. Moore, “ Oo “ 90, « 90 June 7. Oct. 7, Feb. 7 
These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen. and are commanded by 


able and experienced navigators. G eat care will be taken that the Beds, stores, &c., 

are of the bestdesernipiion. The price oi ¢ ibin passuge 1s LOW fixed at $100, outward, 

for ch adult, and children half price, without wines and liquors of any deseription. 

Neither the captain nor owners of these packet's will be res} ousible for any letters, par~ 

cels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are sign ed therefore. Ap- 

ply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street,or 

. GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co.,134 Front st. 

i — 





NEW YORK AND LIVERPOGL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. | 
The P Ors oO » several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool, 
The Proprietors of the several Lise eee it te ae Ue ade 





have arranged fer their sailing from each | A ; 
every month; the ships to succeed ¢ h other in the following order. viz:— 
“Ships Captains. (Days of Sailing from — Days of Sailing from 
| York. Liverpool. _ 
Patrick Henry, |\J. C. Delano, [July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7)Aug. 25, Dec. 25, april 
e? yo se “49 9 ‘ ale ' fuy 
Virginian, Allen, “13, “ 43, - 3 sept. 1, Jan. \, May bd 
Nurth America, A. B. Lowber,} “ 19, “ 19, = ae oe . « 13 
Roscius Collins 33, “* 3, - 2 oi © 13, > 
Europe ’ \a.C. Marshall, Aug. I, Dec i, April i * 316, * 19, I 
; 6. vd No = ’ “ 7 ss 7 +6 7 «6 On 4 95 “ Q5 
ndependence, |Nye ty ’ 25, * ’ : 
shethe td any p Allen, “13, “ 4, © 32, Oct 1, Feb 1, June b 
1 Sanh hats ¢ “ “ “6 ~ 6 — = Ss 
New York, \\ ropper, “ 19, 19, 1¥ Li “ 23 
Siddons Cobb em * “ 95) * 3 13, ’ 9 
s By ‘obb, ae : (me 19 ‘yf 
Cambridge, | Barstow, Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1 r¢ 39, re ost 85 
Ruscue, Hi. Huttleson, . Vy f ‘ 7 25, Bary july 1 
S$. Whitney, |[Thompson, | “ 13, 13,  13.Nov 1, March], duly 5 
, ’ . ‘ “ 
Columbus, 1 ole, | “ 19, we 19, ooo pA és 3° ‘“ 13 
heridan |Depeyster, “95, * 95, & 5 * 293, 13, | + 
ve om rs +} ‘ “ ¢ ‘ ; 
south america, Barley, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June }| * 19% © ay os ae 
“6 » “6 ~ ~ “O45 ‘ 95 
G Washington, |A. Burrows, 3 4 ; ’ B- 
United States, |Rritton, | « 79’ « 49’ «& gRDec. 1, April 1, Aug. } 
nm ‘ Ss , } J wy +6 > rm 
England B.L. Waite, | “19, * | ie 19 fy ae “ 12 
iA k P ISkiddy “05 “ OF “< 695] «© 93, 4 13, . 
arvick, s ly. 25, 25, 2: , : 
Oxford J. Rathbone, |Nov. 1. March 1, July 1) 19, 19, 
1 l » ships are a f the first cla ind ably commanded with elegant accommo} 
nese Ips é f u ass, ana ¢ aba - at 
lations for passengers ‘The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is Exe, 
e100 without wines or liquors and from Liverpooito New York at 35 guineas, lliciue 
a hele 
ng wines stores and ding : . 
Neither the captains nor owners of these ships 6 1) be responsible for any letter ’ 
ance ’ ; nt by them unless regular bills ¢ ‘ rare signed therelor 
‘ wt - ; : south An . nglane 
A ents forsnins Oxford, North America Europe, Colu bus vu i rts 4 NY > 
; ARS i? 3 4 
New York and Cambridge GOODIII & { or ( H MAR ALL 
RARING. BROTHERS & Co. Liverpool. 


r r VW al ted States 
Acents for ships S. Whitney, Virginian Sheffield at q ’ 
: i RORERT KERMIT N.Y . 

T.& 1.SANDS & CO Liverpool! bc 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Ince; ce, Roscoe and George Washi q 

: GRINNELL MINTURN & 40 8 South-st.. N.Y. 

WILDES PI KERSGILL & Co. Rumford-st., Lis srpool. 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sneric: ny +a Co. New York. 


WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co Liverp 
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